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THEN AND NOW. 

TRONG, tender hands, fond hands! 
W Such willing hands they never rest; 
So patient, ever on the quest 
For loving service. Hands that know 
Soft ways of soothing pain and woe, 
True, loving, faithful hands! 
Old, feeble hands, dear hands! 
Soft folded they await the will 
That soon shall bid them lie more still. 
Frail hands just strong enough to bless; 
Pure hands that slip from our caress 
To kuock at heaven—dear hands! 

Conne.iA Kane RATHBONE, 


VOCAL TRAINING. FOR CHILDREN. 


A GENERAL prejudice exists against the cultivation 
of children’s voices. Parents believe that their 
daughters should reach the seventeenth or eighteenth 
year before beginning vocal studies, and any teacher will 
tell you that a male pupil who has not passed his twenty- 
first year is an exception. The fear of straining the 
voice by training it too carly seems universal; but it is a 
matter for grave consideration whether even greater risks 
may not be run in neglecting to train it in time. Talent 
for music is ulmost invariably demonstrated during child- 
hood. Those who have voices usually begin to sing when 
they are children—sometimes as soon as they can talk. 
The gift is considered a wholly natural development, and 
the little one is left to warble its songs as it pleases. 
While one child is being carefully instructed in the 
rudimeuts of harmony, with a view to subsequent piano 
lessons—while she is taught how to sit at her instrument, 
hold her hands, practise finger exercises, and, in short, is 
thoroughly drilled year after year in all that may estab- 
lish a foundation of correct method—her little sister or 
brother with a voice is left entirely to Nature, who, alas! 
often proves herself a most inefficient music - mistress. 
Most children labor from the first under congenital de- 
fects, and those who are fortunate enough to escape 
frequently absorb the defects of those with whom they 
are constantly brought in contact. 

With the exception of some extraordinary tempera- 
ments, esthetic feeling in any marked degree is purely a 
question of cultivation. A child with a sensitive musical 
ear but a healthy normal physique shrinks from a dis- 
cordant note, but imitates unconsciously ugly pronuncia- 
tion, throaty or nasal delivery, and indistinct enunciation 

tricks which will send her later on to the throat special- 
ist, or assuredly cause her and her teacher many a painful 
and weary hour. 

In America, where the voices are beautiful in timbre 
and possess resonant power, we are peculiarly afflicted 
with defects of utterance. Words are swallowed, jerked 
out, and carelessly run together in most unsingable fash- 
ion; the national habit of leaving the lips stiff and half 
closed while speaking rapidly, causes overwhelming diffi- 
culties to the vocalist who attempts to sing in a foreign 
tongue. How many children hear all about them errors, 
which they cannot fail to carry into their songs! One 
listens to a choir of boys, and the tones are enchanting in 
their clear purity; but when the solo comes, one can 
searce endure the mumbled sounds, which leave us to 
guess at the meaning of the familiar anthem. The breath 
is takev in the middle of a word, the voice is badly placed, 
every possible rule is broken, and it is evident that no 
vocal chords can stand the strain placed upon them by 
faults which should have been uprooted before taking 
such a deep and injurious hold, Is it not wise to guide 
by a course of valuable instruction the children who 
possess singing voices? 

The most celebrated vocalist of our day, Adelina Patti, 
began her studies in vocal music as soon as she could sing, 
and continued them through all the years of her child 
hood. ‘ Bat,” some one will say, ‘‘is it fair to take for 
an example so phenomenal an artist?” Undoubtedly La 
Diva owed something of the exquisitely natural delivery 
which proved her greatest charm to the art which aided 
and made perfect her rare and marvellous gift. Constant 
voice-training prevented the little Italian from falling into 
the evite ways of those who surrounded her. Who can 
tell what might have happened had this superb organ re- 
ceived only the ordinary treatment—or rather neglect— 
during the most susceptible period. Its flawless grading 
from chest tones to medium and head notes—one sequence 
of beautiful sounds as perfect as a string of pearls—could 
never have been accomplished without experienced and 
watchful care, fullowiug every note from childhood, and 
till a complete result was attained. 

Quite apart from sight-reading, which should be begun 
in the fifth year, experiments in voice-culture might be 
made, teaching the children all things pertaining to sing- 
ing as simply and naturally as possible. There are any 
number of intelligent teachers capable of undertaking 
such work, and classes could be formed where it was ne- 
cessary to reduce the expenses. 

It is often found that most satisfactory results in teach- 
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ing children are obtained through work in classes. How- 
ever, one must bear it in mind that the exercises should 
be short, and so varied as to prevent fatigue or any danger 
of overtaxing delicate vocal chords.’ With a few ordinary 
precautions and a little common-sense, the experiments 
may be made safely, and cannot fail to be of extreme in- 
terest. They should establish a valuable precedent, and 
bring to pass astonishing changes in our present routine 
of dealing with the human voice. 


GRANADA. 


iw one can imagine a musical instrument broken and 
useless, but so full of some rare melody once played 
upon it that those who approach hear always, as in 
dreams, echoes of heavenly strains floating and fading 
upon the air—strains which as one’s seuses sharpen return 
and quicken till the very spirit of the song itself once 
more sweeps over the ancient keys, holding and swaying 
the listener—if one can imagine all this, one can imagine 
Granada and that something intangible, exquisite, subtle, 
irresistible, not to be defined, which plays about the ruins 
of its Alhambra and the wonderful gardens of its Gene- 
ralife as it plays about no other place in Spain. For 
all one’s love of beauty in its completeness, all one’s 
love of romance and adventure, of deeds of daring and of 
chivalry, all one’s love of color and of form, one’s affin- 
ity for luxury and refinement are in some way stirred 
aud satisfied, as never before, with seeing not the fulness 
but the ruin of them all. 

Nature herself helps us to feel all this, for she has tem- 
pered every adverse stroke of time and waste with some 
delicate touch of her own. Where man, wanton in ig- 
norance, has destroyed the priceless carving of some win- 
dow, she has grown an orange-tree to delight the eye, its 
‘* golden lamps” set in a glow of green. Violets and helio- 
tropes grow out-of-doors by broken pavements the winter 
through ; roses all abloom clamber over fir-trees centuries 
old ; mutilated fountains play unchecked by cold, and 
every bit of mould upon the walls is tinged with color. 
And what a setting! One stands on a turret and looks 
down on to wide glistening plains, with rivers wound 
through them like flat bands of silver ribbon. With- 
out moving, one looks over one’s shoulder, and sees 
hill - sides covered with fruit trees, melodious with run- 
ning waters, and beyond, higher and higher, far as the eye 
can reach, mountains white with snow, not jagged and 
peaked as those in Switzerland, but rounded as clouds; 
wide flights of steps they seem, leading to the very gates 
of heaven. 

The traveller, too, can enjoy all this without one twinge 
of personal discomfort. I do not know what the hotel 
is that stands just across the way. I forgot even to ask 
its name, though Spaniards and Barepetne say they pre- 
fer it. We, of course, went to the Washington Irving. 
All good Americans do. They like being welcomed in a 
lobby over which the portrait of their compatriot, in high 
stock and collar, presides. The American is nowhere 
more at home than here. He recognizes, what the Span- 
iard has long ago acknowledged, that Christopher Colum- 
bus and Washington Irving merely exchanged civilities 
in the way of their discoveries. The Alhambra only hap- 
pened to be a little older in its cultivation. 

There is a fascinating court-yard, too, at the Washing- 
ton Irving, filled with fountains and flowers, the ever- 
green orange-tree and the evergreen fir. Here in sprin 
and summer the guests dine, The dinner, 1 am sure, coul 
hardly have been better than that we had inside. Indeed, 
the dinners everywhere in Spain, even at the railway sta- 
tions, are always good. 

Outside the hotel, on the wide road grown on either 
side with trees, are the gypsies and the beggars. They 
have stood there for generations, I take it, new relays 
filling the gaps which death or presser has made 
in their ranks. The pretty girl who tells your fortune 
happens to be prettier than any who has preceded her ; 
her features are so dainty, her lips so red, and her teeth so 
white. She always wears roses in ber hair, and a shaw! 
about her shoulders. She dances for you at the Alham- 
bra when you wish it. Wheu she tells your fortune, and 
you happen to be a woman, she studies your hand, and 
dismisses you in a moment. When you happen, how- 
ever, to be a man, she holds your mane, giapoes casually 
at it, looks straight into = eyes, and studies your fortune 
there. Ittakes much longer. Even Professor Prodgers 
found her interesting. 

But the delight of Granada—of Granada of course near 
the Alliambra—is its quaintness, its freedom. One can do 
as one likes. If there are no more donkeys for hire, one 
can stop a long procession of them bound for the country, 
seize, mount, and ride away. Everything is legitimate 
in Spain; everybody's property yours. If you happen to 
present a picturesque figure when you are mounted, even 
the black-robed priests stop and watch, smiling. There 
were perhaps a dozen who had just come home from a 
funeral, when Mrs. Van Twiller and Professor Prodgers, 
seated on donkeys, approached, with donkey-boys, guides, 
and the rest of us on foot. But they paused, a flock of 
blackbirds at the foot of the overgrown street, until this 
merrier procession had passed, their faces wreathed in 
smiles. And the little boys themselves, who also watched 
and ran after us, shouted, ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,” as 
they waved their hands. In Spain everything contributes 
to the good-humor of the people. L. H. F. 


THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 
AMBIDEXTERITY. 


A CERTAIN most sensitively organized woman—sen- 
sitive in her body, her mind. her perfectly artistic 
touc said that the secret of her power to produce 
im work in the midst of frequent interruptions 
lay wholly in self-training: Strict discipline has enabled 
her to thrust safely from her into some quiet corner of 
her balanced mind the delicate impression of her thought 
while she arranges details of routine work or domestic 
policy. Meantime that arrested conception lies there dor- 
mant, fructifying perhaps, but never intruding upon the 
side of her life which deals with matters prosaic. 

The happy possessor of a mind like this adds to its 
natural beauty ucquired luxuries of grasp, of repose, of 
power; but, alas! few are granted sucl: gifts by nature, and 
all who strive to attain them do not succeed in the at- 
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nou Indeed, it would be far from wise to suy that all 
productive workers should strive too strenuously for so 
much, high as is the reward. 

The nearest dangers of work for women lie more in the 
direction of overtaxing and over-ambition than in iner- 
tia. There are some who are born into this world fixed- 
ly right-handed physically, others as fixedly of one idea 
mentally. It is often dangerous to obstinately decide on - 
—— a seemingly prenatal tendency, for the result 
may distortion. ‘arents who have tried to create am- 


_ bidexterity in wa viake beve te the use of the left 


hand equally with the t have been dismayed to find 
left-handedness the only outcome; and while left-landed- 
ness has proved of spasmodic value to the possessor in 
some chance instances, in a world arranged as is this one, 
for a right-handed generation, the change is not unlike 
deformity. 

Ambidexterity is, however, too useful an accomplish- 
ment not to risk something to gain it. For those of one 
idea, a more balanced life is too wholly desirable an end 
not to be striven for—with caution. Caution in both 
cases is necessary, for acute right-handedness often indi- 
cates or leads to extreme dexterity, while the mind which 
works naturally in a single groove may be developing the 
more perfectly for the very seclusion and concentration 
that the walls of a deep cut afford. 

The changing conditions of a woman's life in this new 
day, torn as she is by the conflicting duties of her work 
outside and domestic cares at home, present a rather cu- 
rious similitude to the conflicting obligations that used to 
beset the clergy in their chosen profession when it called 
for the dual powers of pastor theologian. To-day we 
speak naturally of the oratory of this clergyman or the 
personal influence of that, but we do not now expect to 
hear of one possessing both gifts, though there still remain 
to us some glorious exceptions. 

One of the most thoughtful, brilliant orators of present 
Christianity has written many of his sermons in the cabin 
of a passenger boat, open to all kinds of interruptions, 
courting them in his zeal for the human side of his life- 
work. With him the labor of one hand never interferes 
with that of the other. How few, how very few, of our 
clergy can thus keep from their right hand knowledge 
of what the left is about. Yet this double power, emascu- 
lating in cases where the effort was too artificial, used to 
be most exactingly demanded of all clerics, whether ob- 
viously fit or unfit. They had to be teacher, prophet, 
thinker, and patient listener, visitor and generai parish ad- 
viser in one. Such a forcing process was probably in 
large measure responsible for the production of that al- 
most abnormal genus (now rapidly passing away), which 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu saw fit to ridicule in her 
wittily irreverent division of sex—“ men, women, and 
clergymen.” This was a jest for yesterday, not to-day. 

In our age of individualism clergymen are expected to 
be as normal men. While we are glad and feel it desira- 
ble when they are pastors and orators in one, we do not 
demand the double tax. That discarded mantle of dual 
duty has, with a certain humorous sequence, fallen on the 
shoulders of the professional woman. 

There it sets with uncertain grace. We may now more 
fittingly name as three sexes ‘men, women, and profes- 
sional females.” Of course there are very many cases 
where the life of a professional woman is not in the least 
complicated by her household claims. Either her family 
do not need her ambidexterity, or are unselfishly ready to 
do without it. Often, too, the woman herself would far 
rather cut off her right hand than give up the loving hold 
with her left. Nor is there any reason that she should 
not so use her left hand, while she and her household re- 
member that left-handed service alone is to be expected, 
that such service can never be so reliable as the work of 
the dexter hand, and that only the actual owner of her 
hands can justly decide upon the limits of their ambidex- 
trous power. 

Each professional woman must needs work out her own 
salvation (with not too much advice and assistance to 
hamper her), bearing always in mind that this world is 
made fora right-handed generation, and that all who aim 
at ambidexterity and at a mere left-handedness are 
more or less maimed for life. It is our right-handed best 
that the world demands of every worker. It will have 
nothing else. Therefore the left hand must not be allowed 
to unconsciously steal power from the right, or usurp its 
place. In that possibly lies the great danger ever in 
wait for the professional who leads the dual, ambidex- 
trous life—her right hand on the plough of her profession, 
her left tending the needs of her home. 

That which we do best we best love to do, is a true say- 
ing, but it is equally true of the instincts of a woman that 
what she does in love, and at the price of personal sacri- 
fice, she is apt to do bestof all. The greater the sacrifice, 
the faster grows her zeal. And yet, unless the scale of 
her ambidexterity be kept skilfull atthe tipping-point, 
this jealous right-handed world will be quick to detect the 
needle’s rising or falling, and iu a moment be crying out, 
“Lo! she is but left-handed, after all.” 

Marearet Sutton Briscoe. 


A NOVEL ENTERTAINMENT. 


HATEVER in the way of entertainment is under- 

taken by the members of the New York Kinder- 
garten Association is sure to be delightfully novel and 
attractive, and planned on a lavish scale. This year's 
benefit is to prove no exception to the rule, and the 
Trilby tableaux with unique musical setting, to be given 
in Sherry’s large ballroom on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Saturday, February 9th, promise to be one of the 
brilliant events of the season, artistically as well as so- 
cially. Though the theme chosen is now a more than 
familiar one, it has lost none of its charm, and treated as it 
is to be by the select coterie of well-known artists and mu- 
sical talent who have freely offered their gifts for further- 
ing the cause of New York's little waifs, the fascinating 
pictures in black and white will seem doubly so repro- 
duced in living flesh and blood, while the songs when 
listened to will intensify the glamour felt when only think- 
ing of their melody. 

**Songs and Scenes from T7rilby” is the title of the 
entertainment, to consist of a series of tableaux, all exact 
reproductions of the illustrations in Du Maurier’s famous 
book, with each character impersonated by a man or 
woman familiar to the frequenters of New York's best- 
known social circles, and each one selected because of his 
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or her resemblance to the character assumed. Trilby, the 
centre about which all else revolves, is to be personified 
by the beautiful wife of a well-known artist, and her 
commanding figure, fine features, and person- 
ality will strangely recall the fascinations of the fictitious 
Trilby. Mr. Gerard Beukard is to take the part of Little 
Billee, and be ideal in it, as his likeness to. the young 
artist-hero is a striking one. The réle of Taffy will be 
played by Mr. Harris me, whose manly proportions 
mark him as a fitting impersonator of the ‘‘ Man of Blood.” 
The Laird, dear to the heart of all 7rilby readers, will be 
Mr. Everet Jansen Wendell, the young amateur, while 
Mr. Hamilton Bell is to —* lor, ‘‘the me 

oung dragon de la garde.” The artist and illustrator, 
Willard L. Metcalfe, has consented to undertake Svengali, 
and with his black beard and tall slight figure only needs 
to assume Satanic expression to reveal the repulsive mu- 
sical genius. Gecko is to be personified by the acting 
Trilby’s artist husband; the wife of another popular paint- 
er, who is also a ‘‘ Colonial Dame” in her own right, will 
do Mrs. Bagot; and the other persons making up the com- 
pany are also owners of names oe by the 
public. Mr. Charles B. Foote is to be in charge of the 
music. Mr. Mackenzie Gordon will sing. The costumes 
will follow Du Maurier’s pictures to the letter. 

The Rosamonde Overture of Schubert is to preface the 
programme, when the curtain will rise on the ‘‘Three 
musketeers of the brush.”” This tableau will be followed 
by a yodel of ‘‘ Milk below,” the song ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” ren- 
dered by Miss Akers, and then is revealed Trilby, ‘‘ sweet 
and wistful,” in her old regimentals. The third living 

icture, preceded by weird music, will be Svengali, alone. 
Next comes a rollicking chorus of male voices, giving 
** Malbrouck,” and the scene with Little Billee and the 
two gay soldiers, Dodor and L’Zouzou. Then, ‘‘ Answer 
me, Trilby”—Trilby and Little Billee; “ All as it used to 
be ”’—the lively company in the studio on a Sunday af- 
ternoon; ‘* Trilby! where is she?” ‘The sweet melodic 
phrase ;” ‘‘Et maintenant dors, ma mignonne;” ‘* Ouvre 
ta porte, pour l'amour de Dieu ;” ‘* The yt first 
song,” and several more, closing with Chopin's aap hg 
and ‘‘ It was Trilby,” alone, in her dress of cloth of gold. 

Among the people who stand as sponsors on this occa- 
sion are Airs. th Low, Mrs. Laurence Hutton, Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. Ralph L. Shainwald, Mrs. Andrew 
a Mrs. C. H. Ditson, Mr. H. W. Mabie, Mr. Rich- 


3S OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


ster event of this week has been the début of Miss 
Suzanne Adams in Romeo and Juliet at the Grand 
Opéra. <A début in Paris in grand opera by an Amer- 
ican girl of but little more than twenty, achieved with- 
out influence or protection, simply through a beautiful 
voice, is such a rare, almost unheard-of thing in the 
world of music that you can easily understand what 
an amount of interest it has created among all those 
who knew avything of Miss Adams’s career. She has 
been in Paris studying for the last five years, but has 
lived so quietly, so entirely devoting her time to hard 
work, that the announcement of her approaching début 
was received with a sort of amazement by the greater part 
of the American colony, and without any emotion at all 
by the Parisian world, for the simple reason that neither 
the one nor the other had ever heard of her. ‘ Miss 
Adams? Who is Miss Adams?” was the universal ques- 
tion, and only her few devoted friends, her equally devoted 
teachers, and last, but not least—decidedly not least—M. 
Gailhard, the director of the Opéra, seemed to know. 

I first heard of her when I was in Paris three years ago, 
and chanced to go to an annual recital of the pupils of 
Madame Marchesi. Miss Adams is Bouby’s pupil. She 
came to Paris five years ago from Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, with the intention of studying with Bouhy; he placed 
her voice, and she staid with him two years at first, and 
then went back to him for nearly three years more; but 
at the moment of which I speak she had joined Madame 
Marchesi’s cours for a little time, and sang at the matinée 
musicale which Madame Marchesi always gives at the end 
of the season. I remember that I was particularly im- 
pressed with her voice, especially its beautiful quality, 
and wrote home afterwards that she was certainly one of 
the coming wfrhtingales. Then I forgot about her. I 
was much of the time out of Paris, when I was here heard 
nothing of her, and it was not until last July that some 
friends invited me, very quietly, to meet Miss Suzanne 
Adams, who had just signed a contract with M. Gailhard 
to sing for three years in grand opera. ‘So the night- 
ingale has grown her wings!” I said to myself, and went to 
the tea with the greatest possible interest and anticipation. 
I found a tall slender girl, with a self- , distin- 
guished manner, beautiful brown eyes, clear-cut features, 
and a wealth of dark hair, who told me as simply as possi- 
ble about herself and her success. 

The offer from the Grand Opéra had come to her al- 
most entirely without effort ou her part. The régisseur 
had heard her sing, and one ~ asked her if she would 
not like to sing for Gailhard. e told her to prepare the 
waltz song and the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet, 
and a time was set for the hearing. She had very liitle 
conversation with M. Gailhard, who sat below while she 
sapg on the stage, and she went away without knowing in 
the least what his opinion of her had been. The next day 
he sent to offer her a three years’ engagement at the Grand 
Opéra, which she accepted. There is the whole story—a 
story so unusual that no one believed it when I told it, 
and that French people do not believe it now. Nowhere 
is success more surrounded with traditions of mystery 
and influence or more considered to be reached by dark 
and devious ways than at the Paris Opéra.. I myself have 
firm conviction that real success in any art is only reached 
through talent united with hard work. and have but little 
sympathy with that spirit that lays the laurels won by 
American girls to anything but the fact that they are 
conscientious artists, endowed with an immense amount 
of natural ability and perseverance. 

It’s a long way, however, from a début on the Paris 
stage to an assured position there. Every contract is al- 
ways made with the provisional clause that a director has 
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the right to send away a singer at any time, she 
prove a failure, and first is only ar 
ping. Miss Adams seems to have started on her 

career with a clear understanding that cach event in it 
is only a step towards an end. She appomns Smet 
the least flourish of cymbals, without in any way try- 
ing to ‘‘ battre la grosse "which the French are 
fond of rs is such a American characteris- 
tic. Nothing had been said of her in the 
the simple announcement of her début. 
was the keen, critical, dispassionate Parisian audience— 
that Paris that has seen pass before it all a oe oo gig 
who fill the leading places on the stages of the world to- 
dey, to have here the stamp of their value put upon them, 
as it were. 

The young American girl made a decided success. Her 
voice is fresh and pure, beautifully placed, of an exquisite 
quality of tone, and perfectly even and supple. Every 
note in it is a delight, and the only criticism that could be 
made is that at present it is not enough for the Grand 
Opéra. It is said, however, that Gailhard, whose business it 
is to know the capabilities of a voice when he hears it, feels 
perfectly satisfied that the volume is there. A fresh voice 
that has never been called upon to fill any large space 
cannot adapt itself at once to such an immense room as 
that of the Paris opera-house without being forced. It 
must develop gradually with use, and without strain. 

So much for Miss Adams’s début from the musical 
point of view. We thought her a lovely little Juliet, 
with a great deal of latent power as an actress. Her 
gowns were made by the fournisseurs of the Opéra, urder 
the direct superintendence of M. Gnailhard himself, who 
actually pinned up with his own hands the shoulder 
seams at the final trying on, he was so anxious to have 
every detail perfect and his young pro-débutante a suc- 
cess. In the first act she wore a white satin embroidered 
with silver, with a girdle of pearls. In the second act 
her dress was of white brocade, a picture-gown slashed to 
show pink satin, with pink satin puffs let into the quaint 
sleeves. The evening could hardly be called a society 
occasion, so simply and quietly had the young student 
made her appearance, but we saw in the audience many 
prominent members of the English and American colo- 
nies, with a goodly sprinkling of French artists, especially 
Delna, of the my Comique, and Rose Caron, of the 
Grand Opéra. Caron, too, was in Miss Adams's loge 
when, after the performance, just as the lights were begin- 
ning to burn low in the vast salle, we made our way back 
of the scenes, through dim and shadowy places, to offer 
our congratulations. Both Caron and Sibyl Sanderson, 
the two prime donne of the Opéra at present, are entirely 
free from that professional jealousy that so often mars 
great singers, and the débutante has found only encour- 
agement and welcome from them and all the fraternity of 
artists at the Opéra. What her possibilities are only time 
will show, but she has certainly made a most happy be- 
ginning. 

Another event of this month will be the new opera of 
Madame Augusia Holmés, Les Montagnes Noires, to be 
$y at the Grand Opéra at the end of this month. 

t is the first time in the history of the world that an 
opera has been written by a woman, and I am very anx- 
ious to see if this is to refute that very clever little essay 
written by Miss Edith Brower a year or two ago, proving 
that the musical idea is masculine. And another premiere 
of this month will be Francois Coppée’s Pour la Couronne, 
a new play in verse to be given at the Odéon. The strange 
part of the piece is that while it has been lying in a drawer 
for eight years, to be only lately accepted by the directors 
of the Odéon, it comes out of “its long retirement to find 
itself most unexpectedly touching upon an event of the 
day. It is the story of a military treason, like that of the 
unfortunate Dreyfus, who has just been degraded, and this 
is the genesis of it: One day, in thinking over the treason 
of Bazaine at the capitulation of Metz, Francois Coppée 
said to himself: “* What if Bazaine had had among his 
officers his own son, and if this son, a thorough patriot, 
had known of the treason of his father—what would he 
have done? What ought he to have done?” It is upon this 
idea that the play is based, but what is Francois Coppée’s 
idea of what the son would do, and of what he ought to 
have done, we shall not know until the play is given. 

KaTHarinE De Forest. 





THEATRE BONNETS. 


4 ye newest theatre bonnets are larger than the mere 
bandeaux and bows worn early in the season, but are not 
aggressively so. A distinctly novel feature in them is that 
of suggesting some flying creature, a butterfly, dragon- 
fly, or beetle. The insect is not copied literally, but its 
gauzy wings are repeated again again, several pair 
being mounted on a flat crown. These wings are 
of mousseline de soie, finely wired along the to keep 
them in form and in place, and are then stri with row 
after row of brilliant spangles, to which are sometimes 
added clusters of rhinestones mounted in dull old-silver. 
In a large importation by Aitken, Son, & Co. of such 
bonnets the greater number are black, so that they may 
be worn during the day at afternoon receptions and 
throughout the demi-season. 

Neither bows nor loops of ribbon are on these winged 
bonnets. Chouz only, and large flowers in the shape of 
choux, are their trimmings, with also the inevitable ai- 
grette. Something new is an erect aigrette-shaped affair 
made of black net, pleated and wound around to quite a 
height, with scalloped jets on all the edges. Very soft 
pink roses somewhat crushed are placed singly on the 
sides of toques. Paillettes or spangles are used in an 
abundance never seen before, the whole toque sometimes 
being made of net covered with lapping jet spangles 
placed loosely on the frame. Of course jet spangles are 
most used, but those of emerald green are more stylish, 
and gold spangles are also seen. 

To return to the winged bonnet, one of the prettiest has 
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seven large curving and pointed wings of black chiffon 
studded with row after row of emerald-green 5 les. The 
wings are cet, but are spread out to give grea 
breadth. Another, represen a sd t is 100 
leasant to upon, 4 ay 
Sot one pain, bet eoveenl poles of guaay wings opangiod 
not one , but 8 
with gold and jet. Later on, when Seow bate are onan 


out, it is said they will be mounted by such a dragon-fly 
enough to cover the whole crown. 

seasonuble toques are made entirely of black fea- 
ther trimming, and with all the edges curled under to form 
long slender puffs. These are quite compact, without the 
new yp Baya garniture, and have soft feather pompons 
near front. Still other toques are of black lace, re- 
sembling an appliqué lace veil dyed black gathered softly 
on a thin foundation, the front finished in godets that rest 
on the hair, and the trimming a large crushed pink rose on 
each side, with an aigrette on the left. 

Little Dutch bonnets of black velvet have a crown set 
in a flat front band, which clasps the top and back of the 
head firmly. Some of these are made less severe by godet 
ay in front that rest on the smooth bair drawn straight 

k from the forehead. Large crescents of open-patterned 
jets are between the godets, and short b ostrich tips 
are erect at each side of the back, or else chouz of chiffon 
or velvet roses trim the back and droop on the loop of 
hair which falls low on the nape of the neck. 

Strings are not used on any of these bonnets. Even 
those meant for elderly ladies are held on with hat-pins 
thrust through from the sides. Very large toques for 
middle-aged women are made with velvet crowns, or of 
black chiffon puffs with a veil-of white appliqué lace tied 
loosely around, while black roses and pink together droop 


at the back. 
NEW CREPONS. 


New black crépons have an extremely glossy surface, 
sometimes of silk and again of mohair, LT are woven in 
large designs. They are woven in raised almond shape 
on a canvas background almost like small puffs, and cost 
from $3 to $5 a yard. bee are also corrugated, crinkled 
lengthwise, and fluted, while many are woven in plissés 
like accordion-pleating on a smooth surface at the back. 
Others have dots of glossy mohair in each raised spot, or 
else they are finely beaded with jet, while still others have 
extremely small dots of colored silk. Those with puffed 
silk stripes and lace across the breadth have already been 
noted. Round spots of silk puffed out like balls an inch 
in diameter are on the newest crépons. 

In colored crépons those shaded in two or three tones 
of one color are very pretty, while others are of two colors 
in very sharp contrast. Green and brown are woven to- 
gether in large waves across a plain background, gray 
and cream-color are combined, mauve and green, and also 
pale green with dark green. Here, as elsewhere, green 
shades prevail among new materials. A gay affair called 
iris or rainbow crépon is of many colors in stripes or 
crossbars, or large plaids of silk on a crépon ground that 
is écru in tint, or else butter-colored. Another new fancy 
is black chiffon appliquéd by machine in loose waves and 
puffs (like those of crépon) on a background of canvas, 
and held there by small dots or stitches of color. This 
seems very delicate and fragile, but is double throughout, 
and, it is said, will be firm. It will be most used for waists, 
instead of plain chiffon, with sleeves and skirt of a differ- 
ent fabric. 

SUMMER SILKS. 


Crépéd effects are so popular that some of the newest 
summer silks are crinkled in stripes or over their entire 
surface. The latter gives the appearance of crépe de 
Chine, and is very pretty in small-figured grounds and in 
— of two or three colors. 

ery fine stripes, scarcefy more than pencilled lines, of a 
color with white, are seen on new taffetas and surahs, and 
also on mobair and fine wool goods. Very clear bright 
green stripes look pretty on these spring fabrics, also tan 
‘and brown alternating with white. There are also many 
narrow black and white line stripes, but to give these a 
bright effect they are strewn with blossoms, cyclamen, 
rose-geranium, or pink rose-buds, brocaded at intervals. 
Pale green surfaces have the merest hair stripes of black, 
with pink carnations or small roses among them. Mauve 
grounds are crossed with fine black lines and strewn with 
daisies or yellow buds. Black taffetas have their stripes 
of black satin, and are powdered with chiné dots of green 
with gold and other rich colors. Chiné designs covering 
the entire ground are a feature of new silks. hot silks 
with chiné blossoms are chosen for waists, and for the 
same purpose many very large plaids are shown in unique 
French coloring rather than in the familiar Scotch colors. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


The first sales of the new year are muslin embroideries 
designed for summer dresses or for their trimmings. 
These are made up in the dull season when dressmakers 
and seamstresses are not busy, and before spring styles 
are announced, the muslin gowns having simple fashions 
that do not change. Eyeleted embroideries are preferred 
this season, the holes punched in and overcast in round, 
leaf, or oval shape, or else forming designs of scallops, 


vines, or vandyked edges. The work is done on nainsook, 
Swiss muslin, batiste, or cambric, It comes in pure white, 
cream-tinted, and the butter yellow introd last sum- 


mer. There are two or three different widths of the same 
design for trimming, matching all-over patterns wrought 
from selvage to selvage, to use for the skirt, or for the 
waist alone, or else for large sleeves. Other white nain- 
dresses have branches of open embroidery, as effective 
as lace and far more durable, in the skirt above the hem, 
and arranged for different parts of the waist and sleeves. 

Colored Chambérys and thinner batistes are also em- 
broidered in white and butter-color. One very  prett 
fashion is that of three embroidered flounces of yellowis 
batiste on blue, mauve, and old-pink gowns. Teardrop 
y, hsberd wrought heaviest at the top, are on substantial 

hambérys. 

These frocks are being made in pia Em fashions. 
The high belted waist has a yoke or is gathered to the 
collar, according as the em su ts. The sleeves 
are cut in half-long gigot shape, with a gathered ruffle 
below. The skirt, four or five yards wide at the foot, is 
sloped toward the top, and gathered on a foundation 
skirt of the same material or else of taffeta silk. Ribbons 
will be profusely used as their trimming. 











Coat aANp Bonnet For Great rrom 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


Yor pattern and description see No. ILL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Evenrne Gown wirn SpaNeLep VELVeT TrRiImMine 


EVENING AND HOUSE GOWNS. 


A N evening gown illustrated is of chiné-fig- 
ured silk in turquoise blue and bronze. 
The skirt is cut in eight breadths, all much 
gored, and on the seams of all but the three go- 
det folds in the back them are slender points of 
blue velvet spangled in gold and blue, coming 
down from the waist, and terminating in a knot 
of gold-satin-backed blue velvet ribbon. The 
pointed bodice has a bertha drapery of wide 
cream lace, drawn down to the point in front, 
and surmounted by revers and epauléttes of 
spangled velvet, headed by a drapery of velvet 
ribbon. 

A simple dress for a young lady is of gray 
covert -cloth with laurel- green velvet. The 
waist is cut low about the neck, and open down 
to the waist in front, to be filled in with a high 
velvet vest buttoned with small gilt buttons. 
A velvet strap is buttoned down upon the top 
of the leg-of-mutton sleeves. The edges of the 
waist are finished with a narrow gold-threaded 

mp. 

"* evening gown illustrated on page 85 is of 
pink satin. It is made with a short full godet 
skirt trimmed with a shirred puff at the bottom. 
The square-cut bodice with short puffed sleeves 
is draped with wide cream lace about the neck, 
studded with chouz of pink chiffon, and caught 
with a large ribbon bow at the back. The lace 
falls in pointed ends on the left side, held by a 
bunch of natural roses. The narrow belt is of 
pearl and gold passementerie. 


COLLAR OF VELVET AND MINK 
FUR. 
See illustration on page 85. 


‘7 collar is made of cerise velvet. A small 


mink boa encircles it between the flaring 
upper and lower divisions, with mink tails fall- 
ing at intervals in the godet folds of the lower 
part. Two velvet rosettes hold the ends at the 
front, and a jabot of mink tails falls down to 
the waist. 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s House Gown. 
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Costume wit SiasHep Wars. 
For pattern and description see No. V. ov patiern-sheet Suppl. 


LUNCHEONS LIMITED. 


UMBER of members, eight. Num- 
ber of guests, two. Cost of lunch- 
eon, two dollars. 

* Poverty luncheons,” the young 
girls who organized the club called 
them; for girls are prone to be extrav- 
agant in speech, even when practising 
pet economies. 

‘*We couldn’t have anything but 
bread and cheese and kisses,” exclaim- 
ed a fair débutante, when the subject 
was under discussion. 

“If the cost were two dollars per 
capita, I could do it,” exclaimed an- 
other of the originators. ‘‘ But two 
dollars for ten people! It isn’t possi- 
ble to have anything oe the fare of 
* poverty poor’ people aPthat price.” 

**T don’t mind having the luncheon 
simple,” commented the wealthiest girl 
present. ‘“‘ Mamma isalways teaching 
us that it is bad taste to outdo others 
in the expenditure of money. She 
does not care how much steely there 
is in skill and taste, and the work of 
our heads and hands.” 

* That is just it,” chimed in the or- 
ganizer of the club. ‘‘ These lunch- 
eons are to be masterpieces of manage- 
ment. It can be done, for I know of 
a set of Lenten luncheons that were 
charming, and the limit of expenditure 
was only one dollar and ahalf. The 
mother of one of the members told me, 
however, that they could have man- 
aged much better with two dollars.” 

** It always seemed to me the skimp- 
ing of poor people was rather interest- 
ing,” ventured a wealthy girl. 

**It isn’t half so interesting as the 
skimping of people reared in the lap 
of luxury,” replied a girl who repre- 
sented less money and more brains than 
most of the girls present. ‘‘ It’s too 
deadly earnest for the poor folks, but 
it’s just play for the rich ones. How- 
ever, I think it would be fun to have 
poverty luncheons. Some of us could 
do it as our birthright. The others 
could get there by adoption.” 

“Poets are born; economists are 
made,” laughingly said another. 

‘* For my part, I hate to see rich peo- 
ple economize,” exclaimed a critical 











listener. ‘‘ What is a merit in poor people 
is a meanness in rich ones.” 

‘* It depends on the motive altogether,” re- 
plied a level-headed girl. “If people who 
have money set an example of simplicity, and 
make it easier for those who have less money 
to follow, it cannot be called a meanness. I 
call it noble. ‘It is true, besides, that making 
the most of a little és interesting. Plenty of 
people of moderate means say they cannot 
entertain, because, forsooth, luncheons and 
dinners cost several dollars per capita. I 
think we are doing real mission-work when 
we show them that anybody can entertain 
on small capital.” 

** Your mission-work!” There was a gener- 
al laugh and exclamation, for she who talked 
of mission-work was the gayest maiden there. 

“I tell you, all the mission-work. is not 
done in the slums,” contended the gay girl. 

Such play of wits and merry chat of girls 
just out of school preceded the formation of 
the club for luncheons limited in one of our 
suburban towns. By common consent it 
was decided that the cost of table decora- 
tions and menu cards should not be counted. 
Any amount of ingenuity and skill might be 
displayed to make the luncheons pretty and 
artistic, but the cost of the food should not 
exceed two dollars. To insure this expen- 
diture, it was decided that the cost of every 
dish served should be given on the menu 
card. It was further agreed that at the end 
of the season a prize should be awarded the 
member who had given the best luncheon for 
the prescribed price. 

The first luncheon was served at a round 
table, with decorations of pale pink roses, 
The snowy linen, silver, and dainty china 
gave a pretty effect, but the circle of bright 
expectant girls was a prettier sight. he 
mother of the young hostess was at the ta- 
ble, for this wad oie of opinion that no guest 
so honors a table as the mother. Two girl 
guests were also included. The menus were 
the work of the hostess, and were double 
cards, On the outside, in addition to the 
names of the guests, were quotations, illus- 
trated. We give asingle instance. A pen- 
and-ink sketch of a dainty girl filled the up- 
per right-hand corner of the card, a volume 
entitled Hxsay on Grace, the upper left-hand 
corner, a “‘ love of a man” graced the lower 
part of the card, with the quotation by the 
side: ‘* Woman is an Essay on Grace, ele- 
gantly bound in one volume. Every man 
should have a copy.” 

The menu inside the double card was as 
follows: Bouillon, 10c. Crackers, 4c. Lob- 
ster, 28c. Chicken croquettes, 50c. Pota- 
toes, 10c. Celery, 5c. Literary salad— 
prize, 5c. Salad, 25c. Snow pudding, 20c. 
Candy, 5c. Olives, 10c. Almonds, 15c. 
Bread and butter, 13c. 

** How did you do it?” was the pleased ex- 
clamation on every side. ‘*‘ Were you hon- 
est?” “Is it conscientiously correct?” were 
some of the questions asked, to which the 
hostess replied that she had conscientiously 
accounted for the cost of everything used. 

For the benefit of any who may question 
this statement, we give a sort of “‘ green- 





Gown ror Dinners, Smatt DANCES, ETC. 





BACK VIEW OF FUR JACKET FROM WORTH ON FRONT PAGE. 


room ” view of the make-up 
of the menu. 

The bouillon was made 
from a foundation of deli- 
cious chicken. broth, from 
which the chicken for cro- 
quettes was taken. The 
beef extract added cost 10c. 
“The most delicious bou- 
illon I ever tasted,” was the 
comment of one of the 

nests. The lobster cost 

., and was escaloped in 
small individual . dishes. 
The crumbs and butter cost 
the additional 3c. The 
whites of eggs used- were 
left from the mayonnaise 
dressing. Chicken  cro- 
queties were made as fol- 
lows : 2} Ibs. chicken, 35c.; 
2 eggs, 5c.; cream made 
of milk and flour and 
butter, 5c.; -grease for fry- 
ing, 5c. Seoatogn pecatens: 
potatoes, 5c. ; gre for fry- 
ing, 5c. Celery: some of 
the finest pieces from the 
15c. bunch bought for the 
salad, estimated at 5c. 
Prize for literary salad, a 
brownie pin, cost 5c., won 
by a young girl who could 
name every author from 
whom quotations were se- 
lected. Potato salad: cel- 
ery, 10c.;: mayonnaise 
dressing, 13c. ; potatoes, 2c. 
Snow pudding: $ box Coop- 
er’s gelatine. 3e.; 3 lemons, 
8c.; sugar, 6c.; 3 eggs, 8c. 
This made two moulds, and 
as only one was needed, the 
cost was 10c. The custard 
was made from the yolks of 
8 eggs left after making 
the snow; 1 quart milk, 8c. ; 
sugar and vanilla, 2c. The 
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candy was home-made: $ Ib. granulated sug- 
ar, 3c.; chocolate and coloring, 2c. Salted 
almonds were also home-made: $ |b. Jordan 
almonds, 15c., were shelled, blanched, and 
salted before browning. They had a crisp- 
ness superior to the best bought ones, us 
they were served soon after leaving the oven. 
Olives, 10c. ; 4 loaf bread was estimated at 
5c.; + Ib. butter, 8e. 

No one need fancy this luncheon was 
served without a deal of thought and plan- 
ning. The mother’s advice and suggestions 
were continually sought, her experience be- 
ing of more value than the’ cook’s, who 
scorned to enter into minute details of cost 
and economy. Many a savory dish was re- 
jected as too expensive, and the menu was 
revised many times before adoption. 

**I never thought so much could be done 
with two dollars,” was the comment of one 
and another as, the luncheon over, they drew 
lots to ascertain who should be the next 
hostess. 

‘My mother says it is one of the finest 
object-lessons in dainty cooking,” remarked 
one of the girls. ‘ She is delighted to have 
me interested in the make-up and cost of 
dainty dishes. She suys I have learned more 
about housekeeping in the last month than 
she has ever been able to teach me.” 

**1 told you it was home mission-work,” 
said the gay girl, with a smile. 


PARIS WALKING COSTUME. 


( NE of the most elegant models for win- 

ter jackets is given herewith. It is in 
great favor with young women in Paris, 
and here also. It is made in this model of 
fur, but is also worn here of black velvet 
trimmed with fur, notably of the Arica chin- 
chilla of soft velvety gray shades now so 
much in favor. It is precisely the wrap de- 
sired by slender women, as it encases the 
parts most sensitive to cold, the chest and 
shouklers, clasping them closely without 
greatly enlarging the figure, and giving only 
the stylish breadth. 

Glossy black Astrakhan, with large smooth 
waves, Saas as baby lamb, is used for the 
jacket shown on the front page, with a large 
revers collar and cuiis of Russian sable. An 
immense chow of satin ribbon is at the throat. 
The front forms a bolero, double-breasted, 
and lapped to the left. The back is length- 
ened and cut in a full coat skirt, square-cor- 
nered, and falling in heavy godet folds that 
are very effective. Sleeves of mutton-leg 
shape are large enough to go on comfortably 
over those of any gown without crushing 
them. The muff is of dark sable. 

The stylish Virot toque shown on tie 
front page is also of fur. A large rosetie 
of velvet of two shades of emerald-green is 
its special decoration, brightening up the 
prevailing dark coloring. From this curls 
high a single golden-brown ostrich feather, 
held in place by a large and brilliant strass 
cabochon. 


CoLLAR or VELVET AND Minx For. 
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SALVAGE. 
BY GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 
L 


P ly Orrin B. beau you home from prayer-meet- 
ing last night?” 
Yes, mother,” 

“] thought so! And hung over the gate for a good 
half-hour afterwards, didn’t he? Speak up!’* 

“ 1 spose he did, but—” 

‘‘Don't but me! The idee of a common fisherman set- 
ting up to my daughter! A fellow with no more sconce 
than a clam. A fellow that has to say dy your leave 
to wind and tide before he gets his dinner!” 

Anna K. was stepping about lively, getting ready for 
pie-baking, and every time she'd set down a jug or box, 
or whatever, she'd give it a bang that made me and Mary 
Frank skip on our seats, 

‘‘ A nice notion!” says she, heaving down the pie-board, 
and frowning on Mary Frank. ‘Every man in town 
after you, and you had to take up with that beggar!” 

“ Orrin isn’t a beggar,” ~ poor Mary Frank, indig- 
nant. ‘* He has a half-share in his boat now, and he’s go- 
ing to buy her outright by spring.” 

“Going to! That's the — 4 of it,” says Anna K. 
‘‘ All his folks was just so. ——— oing to. His father, 
Orrin R., his grandfather, Orrin J., they was always going 
to set the river afire—only they didn’t get round to it!” 

‘But Orrin B. he’s smart. Uncle George says he is.” 
Mary Frank signalled me for help, and I sailed right up 
alongside of her. 

“That's so. He's a carry-outer. Ain’t a cleverer young 
fellow in town,” saysI. ‘ He'll succeed.” 

‘* You've a right to judge, being so successful yourself.” 

Anna K. flashed her black eyes on me so sudden that I 
ducked. And says I, getting ready to run for it, ‘‘ Well, 
I never did have much luck, ‘cepting in one thing, I let 
my brother do the ~_ =! for the family.” With that 
I put out for the yard, like I always did in a squall. 

Me and Anna K. had kept house together for nine year, 
since my brother Henry he left her a widow, and got 
along beautiful on the whole, owing to my sorter tacking 
and beating about instead of sailing up in her teeth, as 
you might say. A nice woman she was, too, ‘cepting for 
being a pison-neat housekeeper, and having a will of her 
own 

In this partic’ler case I felt that I'd ought to have stood 
by Mary Frank, for it seemed like it would be a kind of 
serious thing for her and Orrin B. if so be as Anna K. 
couldn't be fetched round. That is, granting that love 
has first show in this world. 

Most of the folks I’ve seen dying to get married nearly 
died a year afterwards ‘cause they'd done it. But again, 
folks call that my old-bachelor talk. Maybe so. But I 
tell you, after setting about and taking notice for sixty odd 
year, a man can’t help seeing that most things in life is 
Tabelled wrong, and love specially so. Half the time its 
just temper, or opposition, or whatever. 

Still, I felt like Mary Frank had ought to have Orrin B., 
if she wanted him. She was as sweet as a clove-pink and 
pretty as a picture, which makes a difference even with 
uncles, you know. Most of our girls are dark-complected, 
and though they've the name of being handsome, a blonde 
like Mary Frank can give ‘em cards and spades and take 
the trick easy. Anna K. couldn't often bold out against 
her; and as for me—well,I was just her shadow, and that’s 
all there was to it. 

** Uncle George,” says she, stepping out with the chip- 
basket,‘ mother wants some kindling. And Uncle George,” 
says she, skipping over and setting down on the wood- 
block, ‘* you can come in now if you want to.” 

* Wind gone down?” 

** All serene,” says she, laughing. ‘‘ Mother ’s got round 
to praising up Ikey Briggs, and the weather will hold un- 
less I contradict her. ut I sha'n’'t; he knows what I 
think of him, and that’s enough.” 

‘* And Orrin B., does he know what you think of bim?” 
says I, passing out a wink. 

‘* He knows as much as is good for him.” Mary Frank 
colored up and tossed ber head. 

‘* Meaning that you're making a fool of him too. Now 
that ain’t right, Mary Frank,” says I, as severe as I could. 
‘‘ Orrin B. has wrapped his whole life round the chance 
of getting you; it's total wreck, nothing saved, if he don’t, 
por you biow it. So if you can’t feel right about giving 
him your heart, show your colors now and let him sheer 
off.” 

‘*But—I don’t want him to sheer off. I— Oh, Uncle 
Georg,” says she, gripping my hand, ‘I care as much 
as he does. Only—considering mother, and all—we ain’t 
regularly engaged. It’s just understood that as soon as 
he owns his boat, and is a little more forehanded, he is to 
speak to her.” 

“Right you are. Now I know how to trim boat,” 
says I, tossing up my hat. 

‘*Good-morning, Captain! What's the good word with 
you, Migs Mary nk?” says a voice sudden, and we 
jumped round to see Ikey Briggs coming up the yard, 


miling like all possessed. 
. Ob Good-morning, Mr. Briggs! Cold, ain't it?” says 
Mary. Frank, catching up the p- basket. “IT don't 


think we need any —— =e. : 

‘That so? Well, I'll just step in and make sure,” says 
he, aff™ble as a clam. ‘Hope I ain’t interrupting any 
secrets.” 

‘*Lands,no! I was just asking Uncle George what he 
wanted for Christmas; and I’m almost frozen stiff. Good- 
morning!” says she, and skipped into the house. 

‘Picks up her feet like a twoqgear-old, don’t she?” 
says Ikey, adudeing. “ And always as neat asa pink. I 
tell you, Captain,” says he, wagging his head, “ the fellow 
who calls for es ia the mornings knows a heap sight 
more about girls than them who just sees ‘em cruis- 
ing down to the post-office afternoons, The curls is all 
combed out then, and the old wrappers and bad shoes is 
left under the bed; but I see ‘em—I know! And Mary 
Frank she ain't one of them night - blooming seriouses. 
She’s a-blooming all the day! And how fond she is of 

ink—” 
ne You'd better salt that down and give it to Mary Frank 
direct,” says I, as the wood-basket. ‘* And since 
no groceries is wanted, you won't come in, I'll bid you 
orl slap akong wid he, following 

“Tl step along w ou,” says he, fo on. 
“Like as not, if don’t, Mrs. Starbuck will be lackin 


HARPER’S BAZAR : 


. ‘There she is now. Good-morning!” Ikey 
flow off his hat and jumped to meet Anna K., who 


it?” says he. ‘‘ Wind holds nor’east.” 

‘* Yes, I cal’ate we're in for another long storm,” says 
she, ‘‘and I was just scolding Mary Frank for saying we 
needed nothing, when we're all out of baking-soda, the 
wanting of that upsets the house.” 

‘That's so, that’s so.” wrote off the order with 
the enthusiasm men feel for their mothers-in-law—till they 
are theirs—and says he, ‘‘ Anything else?” 

‘Lands! I dare say there’s a mn things ’most out; 
and I'm one that likes to be forehanded, specially when a 
tempest is brewing. I'll tell you what we'll do,” says she, 
beaming. ‘‘ We're just y for dinner; set right down 
with us, and while we're eating I'll run over the boxes in 
my mind.” 

‘*If it won't put you out,” says he, sorter glancing at 
ey Frank, who was dishing up, without even noticing 

m. 

** Not a mite,” says Anna K. ‘‘ Lead your horse up in 
the barn and give him some oats. That's right! I do 
think, Mary Frank, and you too, George Starbuck,” says 
she, turning on us—as Ikey skipped over the yard like his 
boots was air-cushions—‘'I do think you needn't feature 
a cat in a thunder-storm ‘cause I ask a man like that to 
dinner. He ’ain’t committed any crime since I was down 
street last night, has he?” 

‘None, ‘cept he that is,” onze I, trying to pass it 
off, ‘‘some blessings falls on you like a ton of brick, and 
you're so plug: up with joy you just can’t speak.” 

“IT want to know! Never took mine that way— Step 
right in, Mr. Briggs,” says she, whipping out her company 
smile as he came back. ‘‘We was just saying how real 
pleasant it was to see unexpected company; if so be as 
you can make out with what we have.” 

“IT cal’ate what Mrs. Starbuck has is good enough for 
any one,” says he, sliding into his seat. 

**T cal’ate some things Anna K. has got is too good for 
some folks,” says I, eying Mary Frank, who kicked me 
under the table, and then said she was laughing at the cat 
—who'd been missing two days. 

But, by jiminy! Anna K. could have carried off worse 
things than that. Having set out to make Ikey feel good, 
she sent him off so filled with pride that he felt as if Mary 
Frank had named the ~— 

“‘A dreadful clever fellow,” — she, watching him 
drive out of the yard. “Lots of faculty, pretty man- 
nered, and as for looks—well, give me a light-complected 
man!” 

“You can have my share of that one,” I muttered, 
lighting my pipe. 

‘Mine too,” whispered Mary Frank, carrying out the 
chicken-food. 

“ And his eyes,” continued Anna K., “‘ain’t they sweet? 
A real baby-blue.” 

‘If so be as there ever was a baby-blue-eyed tiger, I 
stand by you there,” says I. “‘For of all the frozen, 
devilish eyes I ever see, Ikey Briggs’s are the beateree. 
Cruel as himself.” 

“* Him cruel!” Anna K. fairly screamed. 

“Not the kind that bangs your head on the wall and 
says why honest,” says I, deliberate. ‘‘ But the sort that 
tramples on your feelings and laughs at tears; the sort 
that smiles when mapping out other folks’ misery. Yes, 
ma'am! When a man of twenty-five year, as wel! fixed 
as he is, sends his poor old grandma to the county-farm, 
and laughs when cries for home, I call him cruel.” 

‘That's all stuff! His grandma would just go,” says 
Anna K. “ And she got to be a dreadful care; childish 
and so forth, and—” 

“Have it so—make him out a cherubim,” I broke in. 
‘But I know what J think. And now I calate I'd bet- 
ter redd up the barn, for that nor’easter is right on us. 
And you needn't wait supper; I'll take my bite out there.” 

**So do, so do!” says she, cordial. ‘‘ When a man takes 
to calling his neighbors tigers, it’s time he went away by 
himself.’ 

** That's all right, but you just think over what I said. 
I’m figuring on facts,” says I. ‘‘ But shucks! What's 
them to you!” With that I picked up my traps and left, 
knowing 'twa’n’t no use to argue the point. Facts ain’t 
nothing to women; or, for the matter of that, to most men. 
It’s labels that count every time. 


Every one in town knew just how mean Ikey Briggs al-" 


ways acted in business and to his own folks, but somehow 
they forgot to remember things against him, and accepted 
him on his face value when he come round with his jokes 
and yarns. He was such a little chap, and his eyes was 
so blue and his hair so yellow, that all hands agreed he 
couldn’t be 7 bad; for we all know that light-com- 
plected people feature the angels on Christmas cards. 

And , when a young fellow has the best-paying 
grocery in town, and five thousand dollars out on mort- 
ga e, and so forth, it ain't Christian charity to throw his 

aults in his face, specially if = have a daughter to mar- 
ry. He wa’n’t the only mgn in town who was cute on the 
dicker, but he was the only one who never slipped up in 
a trade, qven if he sacrifice his own father, and that’s all 
there was to it. 

I turned this all over in my mind as I pottered about 
the barn getting ahead on the chores, and I see that there’d 
have to be some right smart seamanship on my part if 

Frank got her mother’s consent to tie to Orrin B. 

Folks talk very easy about leaving everything to Provi- 
dence, but to my mind Providence features the wind; if 
you want it to move your vessel you must set your sails 
to catch it. . 

Consequently, when I got ap the odd jobs, I lit up 
my oil-stove, started my pipe, and set down to take my 
reckoning, and consider as to whether me or Anna K. was 
likely to fetch home the most whales that voyage. 

If I'd been a story-book uncle I'd = up and said, 
“ Here's a ready-made fortune and my blessing. Pipe up 
for the wedding!” But twelve dollars a month - 
money and a half-share in the house didn’t quite do for 
Td tande.n big tlstake in speaking right out agaioet Ikey 

‘ en m e ing right out against Ikey 
Briggs, and rousing up all Anna K's contrariness. You 
can't never hope to beat a woman in a -to-tongue 

t, but you can outsail her, and that I planned to do. 
h I’m free to say I didn’t see the course clear. 

“‘ Anyways, it ain't got to be settled to-night,” says I, 
picking up my lantern. “I'll put back to the house and 
patch up a truce and stand by for my chance.” 
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By that time it was after eight o'clock, and the gale 
was it, driving sleet that cut like glass, and wind 
that li over the yard like a feather, and landed me 
in the house so out of breath and blind that I didn’t right- 
ly know nothing till I found myself sitting by the stove, 
with Mary Frank putting on my slippers and Orrin B. 

ing and bowing — ; 

= zish, ain't it, Captain?” says he, shuffling his feet 
and smiling to Anna K., who sat by the table nitting. 
“I was just a-saying to Mrs, Starbuck that ’twouldn't 
surprise me if we was to be frozen in this winter.” 

‘** And I said that I'd heard that fool talk every winter 
since we really was ice-bound,” says she, tossing her head. 
‘‘ Every little cold snap down £ all the jaws in town, 
and all hands get ready to be frozen or starved or what- 
ever. Reedic’lus!” 

** T noticed six ton of coal, two barriis of flour, and right 
smart extra groceries down cellar,” says I, innocent, ‘‘So 
I cal’ated you felt that way yourself. If not, what are 
them things for?” 

“* Lay-overs for meddlers! Anyhow, spose no boats can 
get to the island,” says she, ‘‘ whiat of it?” 

“We can’t have any mail,” says Orrin, like he was giv- 
ing valuable information. 

“* What of that?” she demanded, raking him fore and 
aft with her black eyes. ‘‘ Election is over, and I, for one, 
can wait three weeks to read that a lot of strange men 
have murdered their wives or run away to Canada or 
been smashed by cable-cars. My friends are all on this 
island, and when take to nicking the Commandments 
I'll know it before the Boston papers!” 

“I expect so. I expect that’s true. Yes,’m.” Poor 
Orrin twisted in his chair and made another try for shoal 
water. ‘‘ Now—er—now, town meeting comes in Feb- 
ruary, don’t it?” says he. 

ry Frank slewed her eyes round on me 80 comical 
that I nearly went off, and says I, to help him out, 

** That's so, and that gives us nigh a couple of months 
to consider about the women-folks pane 

**IT don’t need more’n a minute to settle that,” says he, 
with a smart air. 

“You think they’ve as good a right as men, of course,” 
says Mary Frank, trying to give him a steer. 

“Granting the right, they ‘ain’t got the intellect,” says 
he, scornful. 

**I want to know!” Anna K. laid down her work and 
set up so attentive that he felt encouraged to wade in up 
to his neck. 

“* Certainly not,” says he, decided. ‘‘ They ’ain’t got the 
brains, ’cepting for running the school boards and the 
county farm. They get along all right with those. But 
now you take an important question—” 

**Such as deciding if Coon Alley needs two lamps, or 
whether or no to put new hands on the town clock?” 
— K. was laughing, but it was a weather-breeder of a 

ugh. 

But he went right on. ‘‘No. I don’t mean such as 
that,” says he, impatient. ‘‘I mean important things— 
such as disposing of the tax-money and laying out roads. 
Ms 4 where women is out of water. Their place is 

ome.” 

“If you mean because they’ve earned their homes, 
you're right,” says she, decided. ‘‘ And right smart of the 
women here has done that. And their names are on the 
voters’ list, and belong there.” 

** And a nice forsaken lot they are, too!” says he, shout- 
ing with laughter. ‘Old maids, old widows, every one 
of them a leftover of some kind that’s seen a heap of 
trouble themselves, and so sets out to worry the men- 
folks "bout voting.” 

‘* There’s one of them right here in this kitchen,” says 
Anna K., jumping up. ‘I’ve run this farm since Henry 
died, and never give a note or a mo to do it. And 
being a tax-payer and a citizen, I've a right to vote, even 
if I am a left-over!” 

“IT never meant you,” stammered Orrin, backing away 
from her. ‘‘I didn’t know you voted. I—I—” 

“ You didn’t think I had the intellect,” says she. ‘‘ Men 
have so much; a nice clear-headed lot they are when left 
alone! Women bring them up and think for them till 
they’re out of the schools, which women run, And then 
they set to work and think for themselves, and when 
they’re through, women stand ready to take all that’s left 
of them and put it in the county farm,which women run.” 

“Oh, come, now, Anna K., we don’t all end there,” 
says 1. 

“* Yes, you do; unless you've got some women to think 
for you,” says she, whirling round on me. ‘‘ What's the 
county farm full of to-day but old bachelors, old widow- 
ers, and old ragtag and bobtail /gft-overs of some sort! 
And now I'll you good-evening, Mr. Purvine,” says 
she, triumphant. ‘‘An empty-headed woman like me is 

r om, for a man who runs /alf @ cat-boat all by 
imself!” ith that she walked out, leaving poor Orrin 
looking ten ways to ey 

a, | gyod lands! She knew I didn’t mean her,” says 
he, pu oe by mustache and staring at Mary Frank, who 
was doubled up with laughter. 

*‘ All the same, I cal’ate you've browned your goose 
fore and aft,” says I,dry. ‘‘ Seems like every time you 
— your mouth before Anna K. you put your foot in 
ag 

** Seems so, seems so,” says he, drifting round helpless. 
“ The fact is, she scares me stiff. I start to say one thing, 
and atiother comes ripping out. To-night, now,.I sorter 
meant to make her laugh and be real lively, and look how 
things went!” 

Orrin hauled on his rubber coat and sou’wester, and 
walked over to Frank, who looked at him so humor- 
ous that he went . ‘*I'm a dunderhead, and that’s 
all there is to it!” says he, taking her hand. 

“‘Zactly so! And now, seeing as it’s bad weather for 
han over gates and so forth,” I says, passing the 
wink, ‘I'll bunk in.” 

**Uncle George!” cried Mary Frank. 

“Why, Captain!” says he. 

But a out a hand to hold me back; and when 
I got to the stairs I see a picture of a yellow head lying on 
a rubber coat that held the handsomest fellow in town. 
And the best, too, even if he hadn’t the gift of gab. 

Next ow the storm kept up, and no one come nigh us 
but Ikey Briggs, who called for orders in the morning, and 
8 . a couple of hours stroking Anna K.’s fur down the 

ght way. 

After dinner was over, and he’d gone, she decided on 
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having a knock-down and drag-out house-cleaning, and I 
left for down street, The path to heaven was a loug slide 
of soap ‘cording to her ideas, and though I’m as clean as 
the next one, I always think out-doors is good enough for 
me on such occasions. 

So I drifted down to the dock, where I found Orrin B. 
and some other fishermen huddled in the lee of the freight- 
house, staring out at the driving storm. 

*‘No boat to-day; no fishing; no nothing!” says he, 
scowling. ‘‘ This beats the blizzard.” 

‘I cal’ate there'll be right smart of wrecks,” I says, 
casting my eyes over the harbor. ‘‘ The waves are angry, 
I tell you!” 

“ Yes, and nice wrecks they'll be!” says Tim Brown, 
disgusted. ‘‘ Some little sloop loaded with stone or kero- 
sine may get ashore. But I bet you we don’t get one 
worth more than fifteen cents. e never do.” 

Orrin laughed. ‘Tim wants barrils of diamonds or 
a beautiful heiress to drift in. You're a regular pirate, 
Tim,” says he. 

* Ain’t neither,” growled Tim. ‘‘ But I do say that so 
long as there is bound to be vallyable wrecks, Nansooket 
had ought to have her share. hh! but it’s cold!” says 
he. ‘* Let’s get in by the fire.” 

**Come in, Captain,” says Orrin, who never forgot that 
I was Mary Frank’suncle. “I’ve got a new Harper for 
you,” 

**No, not to-day. I'd better get along home,” says I; 
and though he begged and urged, and ‘twas only three 
o'clock, I put back up street as fast as my legs would 
carry me. Fact was, I had a _— — that 
something was going to happen, and feeling that war, 
couldn't make out to rusticate along of those boys, smok- 
ing and spinning yarns, and maybe get home to find the 
house afire, or Anna K. with a broken leg, or whatever. 

Folks can laugh at sailors’ superstitions if they want to, 
but I knew something was in the wind, and it was. 

I hadn't no more than made Main Street, when a man 
came running down from the clock tower, waving his 
arms and shouting, and Ikey Briggs fetched up against 
me, blowing like a whale. 

“I thought twas you!” he yelled, wiping the hail out 
of hiseyes. ‘‘ There's a big vessel drifting to the leeward 
of Round Shoal, and she’s abandoned! Abandoned!” he 
shouted, dancing up and down with excitement. 

** Who says so?” 


“Ido. Sighted her myself from the tower. There 
ain't a soul aboard, and she’s a bouncer!” Ikey give a 
skip and a whoop and laughed like a born natural. 

**Good boy!” says I, thumping him on the back. ‘‘And 
what are you going to do about it?” 

‘*Do!” says he, contemptuous. ‘‘ Put off and board 
her, of course. Carry her up to her owners! Claim. the 


salvage-money—’twon't be less than a thousand apiece. 
Eight of us can handle her. I'll buy another house and a 


couple more horses! Start a livery-stable! Runa dairy! 
Oh, gosh, but this is luck! Look here!” Ikey grabbed 
my arm and began to holler and yell again. ‘* You pike 


out to the dock and get the boys together,” says he, 
“‘while I cut up to the house and teil Mrs. Starbuck. 
It's all in the family now. Talk about your luck! Whoee! 
Whoee!” 

The darned idiot give a leap, kicked his heels together 
in the air, let out another whoop, and started off for our 
house like greased lightning, leaving me with my mouth 
open. 

ee If that ain’t the beateree on foolishness!” says I, cruis- 
ing back to the dock as fast as rheumatics would let me. 
“He's gone silly with excitement. The idea of running 
off to Anna K., when he ought to be getting his crew! 
However, 'tain’t my business. He said tell’em. I'll obey 
orders if I break owners.” 

‘** Here's your chance, boys,” says I, falling into the 
fish-house, out of breath. ‘‘ There’s an abandoned vessel 
drifting onto Round Shoal.” 

‘* Who says so?” Every man was on his feet in a min- 
ute, grabbing a rope or oar or — or whatever. 

‘Tkey Briggs. He sighted her from the tower. He’s 
going to board her.” 

- Where is he?” says Orrin, jumping into his oil-skins. 


‘*Ikey? Oh, he’s just gone to make a few calls,” says 
I, with a wink. ‘‘ Plenty of time—plenty.” 
“I guess not! We don’t want to divide this salvage- 


money ‘round ’mong a hundred,” says Tim Brown, de- 
cided. “ We want to get off now. Come on, boys, or 
the whole town will be here,” says he. And all hands 
jumped out on dock and began to lower away the whale- 
boat, and cast in their tackle, and whatever of provisions 
they had. 

In five minutes each man was at his oar, and Orrin 
standing by in the bow with the boat-hook. 

** Now, then, Captain!” he shouted. ‘‘ Lend the old man 
a hand, boys. He ought to have a share.” 

‘No, no; I'm by all that sort of thing,” says I, waving 
‘em off. ‘‘ But look here, how "bout Ikey Briggs—aren’t 

ou going to wait for him?” I yelled, as they backed out 
nto the boiling waters. “He sighted her.” 

“Then why ain’t he here? No, siree, we don’t wait for 
no one.” Tim Brown give a pe te laugh, and as they 
rounded the dock, leaned over the side and give me an- 
other call: ‘‘Captain! I say! If the darned little land- 
lubber makes a kick tell him be can claim twenty dol- 
lars for sighting the wreck. And he’s better off ashore, 
anyhow; he might get—his—feet wet—with us.” 

here was a shout of laughter, and most as soon as 
Tim’s voice died away the snow shut the boat out of sight, 
and I was standing alone on the dock staring out at the 
storm. 

“Well, now! I wonder if ’twas me or Providence that 
did that?” says I. ‘‘ Providence sent the wreck, and cer- 
tainly ‘twan’t me that sent Ikey up street. I hope he'll 
recollect that—for, by jiminy, there he comes!” 

And there he was, sure enough. He come dusting along 
with a bag of crackers in one hand and an wmbrella in the 
other, his eyes bulging out of his head and his breath 
pumping like an engine, as he fetched up on the dock 
and give a blank look ‘round for the boat. 

“Ain't you told ’em yet?” he cried, stamping. 

** Yes, I told ’em.” 

“Then where are they?” 


‘‘ As nigh as I can figure it,” says ag | it out, 
to 


“they’re beating off to the sou’east. . Righ there,” 
says L inting across the harbor. “ Pretty well on their 
way to Round Shoal.” 


“Without me!” Ikey dropped his provisions and sprung 
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atme, ‘This is your work! A damned trick!” says he, 
clawing like a cat. ‘‘ Why didn’t I come myself?” 

“That's what I don’t and never shall know,” says I, 
shaking him till his teeth chattered. ‘‘ But seeing as you 
didn’t, don’t blame me. 1 told ‘em to wait.” 

‘*What did they say? Did they know I sighted her?” 
Ikey pulled himself together and spoke quiet, though his 
voice shook. 

“T told ‘em so,” says I, “‘and says they, he can have 
the twenty dollars reward. With that they rowed off. 
You'd have done the same yourself; you know you would.” 

Ikey give me one long look of hate from those baby- 
blue eyes, and says he, 

**Was Orrin Purvine in that crew?” 

“Yes, Ikey, he was.” says I, on the grin. “ You see, 
he cal'ated he'd say good-by to Ais friends when he got 
back—with his salvage-money.” 

‘*Then hear me!” says he, shaking his fist. “I'll even 
up on you both if it takes me ten year. And as for the 
salvage, he can keep it. I'll take Mary Frank for my 
share |”’ 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


COLLAR, MUFF, AND TOQUE WITH 
VIOLETS. 


See ilinstrations on page 93. 


IOLETS are the favorite floral adornment of the mo- 

~ment, and both natural and artificial are worn in the 
greatest abundance. The set of collar and muff shown in 
the illustration are of chamois-colored velvet. The vel- 
vet of the collar is arranged in wrinkled folds on a yoke- 
shaped foundation. A garland of violets in light and dark 
shades surrounds the edge, with several clusters bunched 
at the front, and a long bow of violet moiré ribbon hangs 
almost to the foot of the skirt. The muff has also a large 
bow held by a cluster of violets on one side, while at the 
opposite edge is a wreath of violets, The accompanying 
toque is of braided felt in brown shades, trimmed at the 
front with a cluster of violets surmounted by an aigrette. 
Two smaller clusters are at the back. 

Another violet-trimmed collar shown is composed of 
black ostrich feathers. It consists of a satin collar cover- 
ed with an ostrich band, from which rises a row of grad- 
uated curved ostrich tips. ‘Two full drooping bunches of 
violets are at the front. 





Tue death of Miss Mary L. Stevenson, at Asheville, on 
January 18th, eclipsed the brightness of a wide circle of 
friends, to whom this beautiful young daughter of the 
Vice-President was very dear. er illness had been a 
lingering one, and for weeks her family had feared the 
on Much sympathy has been felt and expressed for 
the bereaved household of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson. 

—Mrs. Livermore, the charm of whose winning elo- 
quence has been acknowledged by two generations, and 
whose work in behalf of Christian temperance bas been a 
signal service to her period, is about to practically retire 
from the lecture field, except in places near her New Eng- 
land home. Personally this graceful dark-eyed matron 
does not look her years. Her manner is tender and mo- 
therly, and her voice still carries well over the space filled 
by a large audience. , That her decision is regretted goes 
without saying, but Mary Livermore will still do efficient 
work on other lines than those of the lecturer, and her 
remarkable administrative ability will aid the many or- 
ganizations of which she is a member. 

—The late Miss Sarah Adams, who, although but twen- 
ty-three years old when she died, had already achieved 
success in ep tere aay modelling, and pulatiog, had 
been a deaf-mute since her fifth year, as the result of 
spotted-fever. She had an admirable mind, and won dis- 
tinction in her studies, and after studying art in New 
York, was recommended by Mr. St. Gaudens as the most 
competent person he knew to teach art in a school near 
New York. Here her success was pronounced, and as a 
portrait-painter she would have made a high mark. 

—The Women’s University Club held an afternoon tea 
on Saturday, January 26th, from four to seven o'clock, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Stockton were the guests of 
honor. The club’s regular Friday afternoon teas will, for 
the remainder of the season, be under the supervision of 
Miss Helen Dawes Brown (Vassar), Mrs. George A. Plimp- 
ton (Wellesley), Miss Katherine L. Mead (Smith), and 
Miss Elizabeth Briggs (Smith), the first-named lady 
presiding on the first Friday of each month, the second 
on the second Friday, and so on. 

—Mrs. Rosa Holub, the wife of the distinguished Af- 
rican explorer, Dr. Emil Holub, who is now in this coun- 
try, was her husband’s most efficient aid in the hazardous 
four years’ tour they have just completed through the 
Dark Continent. Her fine health and her unflinching 
pluck brought her through perilg to which a weaker wo- 
man would have succumbed; her skill with the gun en- 
abled her to kill many of the animals that were preserved 
and mounted for European museums. She assisted in pre- 
paring the skins for preservation, and made a large num- 
ber of the measurements for the models by which Dr. 
Holub illustrates African life and habitations. 

—Mrs. Geerge Hearst is to build and equip a cathedral 
school for girls, in connection with the Episcopal cathe- 
dral to be erected in Washington, D. C. 

—Miss Elizabeth Dawes, the young English woman, 
who once taught Greek and German at the Bryn-Mawr 
School, is the first woman to gain the de; of D. 
Litt., which she has — received from the Univer- 
sity of London. Miss Dawes speaks Greek fluently, hav- 
ing studied it in Athens, and besides, having passed the 
Oxford and Cambridge examinations, was firston the list 
in medieval and modern French and German. The thesis 
which won her tbe degree was on “ The Pronunciation of 
the Greek Aspirates.” Miss Dawes, who was a Girton 
girl, is a pene sister of Miss Mary E. Dawes, who was, 

an odd coincidence, the first woman to take the degree 
of M.A, at the London University. 

—An iuuovation at the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club 
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is the ev classes in nastics, rated, 
for the benefit of calf upping girls ites vase class, 
such as stenographers, saleswomen, and seamstresses. 


gymnasium of the club on 
Monday end Thursday evenings, and for a nominal sum 
the members receive exactly the same care and attention 
as the club’s regular attendants. They are examined and 
measured by Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, and are trained by 
Miss D. M. Elliot, the head instructor. It is thus hoped 
to extend the advantages of physical culture to a large 
number of young and mature women. 





F. A. D. A.—Get white or pink China silk for your 4: ter’s eve 
Make wi alti full el Sanco iene: tate, 


ing dress, ith , elbow puff: 
and a straight skirt. Trim it with a shirred band of chiffon fame | 
the neck. Hints about wash dresses will soon be given in the New 


ed coat, or else a reéfer, for her ‘in: 
i hitch ie 


ed with jet. Have a velvet stock of some becoming color. 

ri Pa To will find sug for a travelling ire in the 
description of a “ compactus” on page 22 of Bazan No. 2% The most 
serviceable travelling dress to nse both in warm and cool climates is 
that with a skirt and jacket or cape of wool—tweed, cheviot, or serge— 
and a waist ofsilk. As you are in mourning, you can use the lnstreless 
China silk for a blouse-waist, and black serge of medinm weight for 
skirtand wrap. Trim with some rows of narrow braid, or else stitching. 
Crape is not need on travelling dresses. 

Ivquinine Reapea.—Silk curtains are no longer draped across the 
top of windows. Small double brass rods with a single fixtare at each 
end can be bonght at any large upholstery shop, and are used for run- 
ning both of the maslin or lace curtains across the entire top of a win- 
dow, Two ‘> brass rods fastened one directly above the other will 
also answer. hemian or French white and gold glass is more 
fashionable at ut than cnt glass. Carafes are not placed on a 
dinner table; the butler or waitress pours the water from a pitcher 
i is kept pa ~— table. ~ 

nanore. —It is not neccessary to call again after having been to one 
of the bride's reception days. tr the tea was very large Ae formal it 
is Lewy ae to call after it, but if it was an ordinary tea you need not 
make another visit. A P. P. C. card is equivalent to a call always, and 
should be returned when the sender is again in town. It is probably 
aot Se custom in any city to call after a tea, uniess it is a very large 

‘air. 

M. H. L.—It depends on what the afternoon tea is. If it is a large 
reception you should call within two weeks. If it is an ordinary tea 
you need not call, but you should return all such invitations by having 
a tea or reception days of your own. 

M. H. L.—A lady should let the gentleman come to her house if she 
is to take him to drive alone, but, unless she knows the gentleman very 
well, it is proper to have a driver; in that case she can send the car- 
riage for the gentleman first, and have it retarn for her. 

G. A.—It is correct etiquette to leave one of your mother’s and 
brother's cards as well as your own for each member of the family, 
and an extra card of your brother's for every male member, but after 
the first call or in making informal calle it is not necessary to be so 
perteute: One of your mother’s cards and one of your own for the 

ostesa, and one of each for all the other individuals fn the family, and 
two cards of your brother's are enough. For the afternoon reception 
send ont cards with your mother's name, and your own engraved under 
it, the date and hours in one corner, and the address in the other. This 
form is perfectly proper always, and is not used any more for a débu- 
tante than for an older daughter, 

A Sunsortmer.—Remove the banana skin with a silver fruit-knife, 
cut the fruit into two or three pieces, and eat it with your fingers, It 
is never adinissible under any circumstances to eat soup from the end 
ofaspoon, As the lady had already called on yon, although you bad 
left the city, it would have been proper to have returned the call as 
soon as you came back. 

A. B. C.—If by an “at home for a season” you mean a reception day 
every week for several months, a call should be made on one of these 
days and a card left, and no farther call made until this visit has becn 
returned. If it is impossible to call on the reception day a card should 
be sent on that day and a call made some other time. A call should 
always be returned on an “at home” day, if ible, by a bride or 
any one else. If cards have already been sent out for an “at home” a 
verbal invitation is not proper. One of the cards should be sent with 
a note explaining the reason of the delay. 

Catirountan.—A Coteus should leave a card for every member 
of the household if he is making a general formal call. He should 
leave a card for the mistress of the household, and another for the 
especial member he wants to see, in making an individual call, If he 
is calling on a family he knows well he need leave only two cards, one 
for the of the household and one for all the others. A clergyman 
should certainly leave a card in calling on his parishioners. 

Kate.—It is always better for either a lady or gentleman to send a 
written tance or regret than acard, It should be written in e>.act- 
ly the same form ag the invitation, It is correct to send cards fora 
tea a sengees on the day of the entertainment if a person is unable 
to att 5 

A Late Svssoriner.—You should have called within two weeks atter 
the silver-wedding reception and left your husband's cards and your 
own, It is not necessary to send 8 for an invitation to a church 

unless ro | at a eae, wate it is polite to send some 
recognition that the invitation has m received if unable to attend 
the eee. If the bride sent out cards in her husband's and her 
own name for the reception, you should address your cards to them 
both. If the cards were sent out in the asual form with the wedding 
cards and simply “at home” engraved on them, address your cards to 
the bride 7 You should call on the bride if possible. 

D. R. B.—Dimity is a pretty and inexpensive material to use for 
trimming a white-iron bedstead. It comes in charming designs and 

and you can find something in yellow and white to match the 
decoration of your room. Have a full valance of the dimity all around 
the bedstead from the frame-work to the floor; have the spread and the 
box bolster covered with the same. The canopy must be draped ac- 
cording to the frame, and should be of some soft material; art muslin 
or ine is pretty. A very simple way of arranging a y for 
a single bedstead is as follows: Have a wooden ring about a foot in 
diameter and half an inch in thickness ied the ceiling 
over the middle of the bedstead. Take two muslin curtains of the 
length and width that are trimmed with a fall ruffle of lace or 
muslin around the sides and ends; sew them together at one end; pass 
them through the ring, tarag Dems to it in the middle, where they are 
joined with a large bow of ribbon; draw the ends of the curtains over 
the head and foot of the bedstead, and let them fall to within a foot of 
the . These are very easy to make, and can be laundered with 
little trouble. If you wish more elaborate bed furnishings have the 
spread and box bolster made of brocade, and the canopy and valance 
of soft Liberty silk. “ 

Mas. Jonzs.—The position of affairs is not materially altered by the 
fact that Mrs, Brown's was nota call. Thef 


‘act remains that Mrs. 
— left a call unreturned, and the onne of the situation resis with 


able. Make percale and 
box-pleais in front and , or else of only one broad dounle box- 
t holding the falnese into a belt. Have a collar and belt of em- 
idery. Make the skirt slightly gored, and four yards and a half in 


width at the foot. 

Branone B.—The graes cloth is put between the silk lining and the 
Henrietta cloth. It is 744 tacked in at intervals by many dress- 
makers, while others sew it in with one or two seams up the back. 

Jutsa.—A baby bag be rye nd Po long. The first short dresses 
reach to the an’ Make a lady’s ity dress with a skirt four yards 
wide simply hemmed, and wear it over a white muslin petticoat. The 
waist without lining should have a shirred 
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A MODERN MINIATURE- PAINTER. 

LL lovers of the highest refinement in art are rejoi- 
A cing over the recent restoration of miniature-painting 
ifter a decadence of more than fifty years. True appre- 
ciation of the beautiful has missed and unceasingly la- 
mented it throughout the half-century in which it has 
been practically among the lost arts. No other method 
of portraiture has been devised comparable with it in 
sentiment and poetic charm. An indescribable fascina- 
tion radiates from the little vivid jewelled thing. 

An art subtle enough this, to portray in space scarce 
larger than that of a precious stone a characterization of 
marvellous truthfulness. An art swift and light enough 

if the feeling may be thus intelligibly expressed—to 
seize in its flying the most elusive personality, and to per- 
petuate it, as the ruby holds a flame in its heart. In the 
masterpiece of the miniaturist’s art is an indefinable spirit 
ual element which apparently eludes the too solid grasp 
of the painter-in-large. And herein may possibly lie the 
secret of the irresistible magnetism of the painter-in-little. 


MKS. THEODORE A. HAVEMEYER. 


The miniaturist, through some mysterious power of the 
magic craft, perceives and brings forth beauties of the 
spirit, thus adorning features which may seem plain seen 
through the medium of other art. The miniature-painter 
is the honest discoverer of beauty, not the ingenious crea 
tor of it. A miniature renders the finest artistic inter- 
pretation of the best in every face, an interpretation essen- 
tially truthful as well as beautiful, since truth is the high- 
est idealization 

The first indications of a revival of miniature-painting 
came through the appearance of a few miviatures in the 
Paris Salon of two years ago. The art has always been 
highly appreciated in France; and the large number of 
specimens exhibited at the last Salon, and the interest and 
admiration excited by them, gave’ conclusive testimony 
concerning the fapid advance of the movement. The 
cause of it abroad is not apparent; buat the awakening in 
New York was chiefly if not wholly due to the advent of 
Amalia Kfissner, whose arrival, by a curious concurrence, 
coincides with the beginuing of the miniature furor in 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


France. This girl artist—two years ago scarcely more 
than a child—appeared unheralded. 

Neither the art-world nor the realm of fashion, luxury, 
and wealth had ever beard Amalia Kiissner’s name. The 
story of her success reads like a romance. The only ap- 
proach to it is the arrival of Angelica Kauffman in Lon- 
don, whereupon—so the chronicles say—that sober old 
town straightway “‘ run mad with paint.” But Kauffman 
was already famous when she went to London, and her 
coming had been widely and loudly trumpeted in advance 
by the most powerful art-patronage of the day. Miss Ktss- 
ner was unheard-of till she appeared in New York—with- 
out introduction or influence, as unexpectedly and mys- 
teriously as Aphrodite from the foam of the sea—less than 
two years ago. Within that time she has painted an as- 
tonishing number of miniatures of many of the most prom- 
inent men and women of the country. Of late her brush 
has been almost monopolized by the highest fashion of New 
York. No feature of her work is more remarkable than 
the amount of it. Scores of miniatures within less than 
two years—when the old monks, who were the earliest 
miniaturists, often gave a year of patient labor to a single 
one. There is no vagueness in the spirited grace of her 
drawing. [t is difficult, indeed, to define the peculiar 
charm of her painting, to point out its distinguishing 
characteristics, or to hazard a guess concerning the school. 
Certain qualities of chiar-oscuro, and the deep rich feeling 
of color, hint the influence of eminent French masters. 

Sut there are conspicuous differences, especially in the 


MRS. VAN RENSSELAER CRUGER. 


soft spirit of her lines, which have none of the French an- 
gularity. 

Some of her earliest miniatures are among the finest. 
A notable instance is the likeness of a popular singer, 
which flashes out with supreme radiance among all the 
dazzling gems of her art. It is a perfect picture of an 
exceedingly beautiful woman, and truth no less than 
beauty looks out from the encircling jewels—for a fiery 
tameless spirit gleams through the exquisite flesh. An- 
other, also painted early in the artist’s career, is the 
niniature of a most lovely great lady, now ruling New 
York, less by the might of grand wealth and exalted so- 
cial position than by the spell of her gentle beauty. It 
beams like the moon in Miss Kfissner’s painting—so calm 
and pure—and is fittingly wreathed about with superb 
pearis. 

Conceding much to the divine gift, to the inborn power 
of the young artist, let it not for a moment be assumed 
that even she has found any royal road to fame. Could 
genius ever be truly defined as an infinite capacity for 


MKS. J. O. ARMOUR. 


taking pains, this were certainly the case with miniature- 
painting. The uninitiated cannot possibly conceive of 
the nerve and eye and brain toil represented by one of 
these tiny masterpieces. First comes the, study of the 
personality, and Amalia Kissner often devotes an entire 
— to this without touching a brush. She paints 
entirely from life—and once the entity is grasped, the 
sketching in is rapidly done. Then the painting, the 
actual labor, begins. Not a stroke of all the innumer- 
able strokes of the infinitesimally small brushes but 
must be made under a powerful magnifying - glass. 
Each gossamer touch must also be no less sure than deli- 
cate ; for the fragile little ivory shield into which the 
warm colors melt, as harmonies blend in music, may be 
ruinously jarred by a single false note. 

fissner’s studio is in miniature, like herself, like 
her art. The walls are hung with some crinkled Eastern 
stuff of cream white dashed and lightened with tracery of 
gold. Here and there are tints of pale green, and the ar- 
tist’s studio gowns are soft lustrous satins of the same 
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harmonious hues. Throughout, her apartments maintain 
the same tones of cream, gold, and green, with a dainti- 
ness befitting the environment of the high-priestess of the 
daintiest of arts. One corner of the studio is draped in 
silk of a deeper green and dull blue, against which the 
sitter is posed. 


MRS. LORILLARD SPENCER. 


Strangely coongh. Amalia Ktissner’s star began to rise 
with the panic, during the distressful summer of ‘98. 
Soon after her arrival she received a letter of introduction 
to a New York woman of wealth, social importance, and 
artistic appreciation. Through this letter the miniaturist 
hoped to find the key to that charmed circle within which 
art so costly as hers could alone expect success. For, 
like the precious stone which its radiance suggests, the 
miniature must ever remain an inseparable accessory of 
riches, of luxury, and culture. ‘If I could only reach 
them,” the artist sighed; ‘‘if they would but allow me to 
show them what I can do!” 

“ Don’t expect too much from the letter,” was the cau- 
tion given by a friend; ‘‘that lady is the most exclusive 
woman in New York—quite the hardest to meet—as well 
as one of the most influential. Could you get her inter- 
ested in your work, your reputation would be made. But 
don't look for it. Most likely you will never see her at all.” 

Nevertheless the artist took her miniature— and her 
courage—in both hands, and went to the house on Madi- 
son Avenue to present the fateful letter. The lady's 
maid came down with the message the artist was dread- 
ing. The lady was not well, and consequently could 
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not receive Miss Ktissner, but would examine the minia- 


ture. It goes without saying that the picture was sent 
to her, but Amalia Kiissner saw it go with a bitter pang. 
The disappointment that she had been warned against, 
and for which-she believed herself prepared, fell upon 
her now with crushing force. It was almost more than 
she could bear, and she sat waiting the maid’s return in 
sadness that was near despair. But when she did come, 
how the little miniaturist’s sinking heart a For 
the maid brought an invitation—the lady would see her, 
in herown room. And when Amalia Kfissner crossed the 
threshold of my lady’s chamber, Fate touched Fortune's 
wheel, which, turning then, has ever since gone up. 

Among Miss Ktissner’s notable portraits of men are 
those of General Strong, Mr. William L. Scott, and Mr. 
G. P. Morosini. The last-named gentleman, a recognized 
art - connoisseur, thoroughly acquainted with Ube finest 
foreign work, found her first miniature of himself so sat- 
isfactory that another has been painted since. Miss Kiss- 
ner may go abroad iu the early spring. 


MRS. CHARLES STRONG. 

















MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
AN INDELIBLE STAIN. 


. 

T= next day dawned for Ursula in unclouded bright- 

ness. Those few of us who remember a youth no 
longer ours will forgive her the excess of an expectancy 
she was unable to curb by experience. She was going to 
an entertainment at one of the great houses of Drum. 
She had never been to anything so magnificent before. 
And Gerard, whom she had known all her life, was to be 
there to make things smooth for her, A slight difficulty 
about a chaperon had been most pleasantly removed. The 
Freule van Trossart had, on the preceding afternoon, left 
a card for Juffrouw Rovers, with a note, saying that if she 
cared to come and dine before the party, she could be pres- 
ent at it afterwards as a house guest, under the Baroness’s 
wing. Ursula had accepted gladly, by no means imper- 
vious to so much condescension, and, altogether, she felt 
very well satisfied indeed. The night before, she had 
written a glorious letter 
to her father; she had 
said nothing of her aunt’s 
ill health. 

At 9 a.m. there was tran- 
= jubilation; at 10 a.m. 
there was sudden dismay. 
** | can’t wear it like this,” 
Ursula was saying to Har- 
riet, with whom she had 
come to terms on a basis 
of mutual oblivion. She 
sat on the floor, a brown 
heap of perplexity. Her 
simple evening dress lay 
on the bed, with a round 
stain, as of grease, dis- 
tressingly displayed upon 
its breast. It was a frock 
of crushed - strawberry 
crépon, with ripe-straw- 
berry silk ribbons. 

“No, you can’t,” as- 
sented Harriet, full of in- 
terest and sympathy. 
Harriet was in her ele- 
ment. “ You must man- 
age to get some more of 
that crimson lace for the 
front. How can it have 
happened, Ursula? Some- 
thing must have oozed 
out in your trunk.” 

** But colored lace is so 
difficult to match,” wailed 
Ursula. 

“Soitis. Never mind. 
We must try.” And the 
two girls sallied forth on 
that most hopeless of er- 
rands, the only form of 
shopping no woman en- 
joys, the ‘‘ matching” of 
colors, In every shop 
they entered their little 
scrap was held up against 
an incongruous variety of 
tints, and they were in- 
formed by the assistant 
that it was “exactly the 
shade.” One especially 
truthful person qualified 
her recommendation of a 
moderate scarlet by the 
statement that “ really it 
was as near as you could 
get.” But all, without 
exception, were pertly of- 
fended when the girls 
crept hopelessly, though 
resolutely, away. 

‘* It’s no use,” said Har- 
riet at last, as they re- 
traced their steps. But 
even while she spoke a 
sudden inspiration struck 
her: “It’s V-shaped now; 
well, you'll have to make 
it into a low-neck.” 

**Oh, I don’t like that,” 
cried the pastor's daugh- 
ter, reddening. 

** There's no choice left 
to you. How stupid of 
me not to think of it be- 
fore! It ‘ll look much 
nicer, too.” 

‘*But supposing we 
matched the ribbons?” 
asked Ursula, holding out. 

** You never could in this primitive place. They’re a 
very peculiar color. Besides, if you covered up all that 
space with ribbon, you'd look like a prize cow. No, the 
top ‘ll have to come off, and we must see about a dress- 
maker at once. There’s no time to lose.” 

They turned down a by-street. 

“Let us cross to the square,” said Harriet. ‘It’s no 
use taking the little woman that works for me; we must 
have the best help we can.” 

A few moments later they entered—not without a feel- 
ing of awe, especially on Harriet’s part—the largest estab- 
lishment of its kind in Drum. 

‘*Call Miss Adeline,” said the smart personage who 
had listened to their piteous tale. *‘We don’t usually 
alter garments not made by ourselves. Still—” 

Both of the girls gave a sudden gasp, for in the person 
of Miss Adeline, who came forward at this moment from 
far-back recesses, both simultaneously recognized the fair 
little maiden of the tryst. 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII 
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**Mynbeer Mopius, Villa Blanda,” said the black silk 
manager. ‘‘ Very well. Perhaps Miss Adeline had better 
accompany you at once. There certainly is no time to be 


With feelings utterly indescribable the three walked off 
together. 

A few moments later, Harriet having fled, Ursula sat 
helping the dressmaker in the oppressive silence of the 
‘*second-best spare room.” The thick of the scissors was 
becoming insupportable. Even the occasional rustle of 
the pendent frock scemed a relief. 

‘*T think we have met before,” said Ursula at last, very 
gently. 

- Ny, Juffrouw? A great many ladies come to our 
place,” replied the girl, bending over her work. 

For a moment Ursula felt nonplussed, but her pity rose 
paramount. 

**You know what I mean,” she said, rather sternly. 
And then she went on to talk about the folly and wicked- 


“HE WAS GOOD-LOOKING—VERY GOOD-LOOKING. EXPERIENCE HAD TAUGHT HIM THAT QUITE AS MUCH 
AS OCULAR DEMONSTRATION.” 


ness of female initiative in matters matrimonial,and her lit- 
tle lecture broadened into its third well-rounded sentence. 

“And you,” burst in the girl, fiercely, “‘a rich young 
lady in a fine house, well looked after! You!” 

So Ursula had to incriminate her absent friend, lest her 
moral go awry. She found a politely incredulous listener, 
and began to realize that with her it was a case of “ caught 
together, hung together,” as the Germans say. If only 
Gerard had not observed her! 

**I can assure you,” she said, continuing her homily, 
though rather disconcerted by the sudden change of front, 
*‘that I should never lift a finger to get married for the 
sake of being married. Every woman may rejoice if God 
sends her an honest lover and enables her to love that 
lover. But merely to be able to say ‘I am somebody's 
wife’ I cannot understand any woman wanting that ”— 
this under the stress of her own inculpation—‘‘ I cannot 
understand what for?” 

She opened her big dark eyes and looked innocently in- 
terrogative. 
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‘**Can’t you, Juffrouw?” said the kneeling dressmaker, 
taking the pins from between her lips. “ Well, I can. 
There's reasons would make a girl willing to be any man’s 
wife, as long as she was only married. And one of them’s 
mine.” She spoke bitterly, and shut her lips with a snap, 
as she rose from fitting on the frock. 

Suddenly Ursula understood. 

She was not given to emotion, still less to showing it; 
perhaps her nerves had been wrought on by the previous 
strain; now, quite unexpectedly to herself, she burst into 
tears. 

The girl quivered, stared, and sinking on to a cane- 
bottomed chair, began crying too, but in a soft, self-pity- 
ing way, while speaking all the time. 

** You'll think me a bad, wicked creature,” she sobbed, 
‘*but I’m not, I'm not. I didn’t know, and he promised 
to marry me. There was never any doubt of his marry- 
ing me. I’m not as bad as you think, and I was certain he 
lovedme. And I was desperate, and I put in the advertise- 

ment. I wish were 
married or dead.” She 
stopped orying for a mo- 
ment. ‘* When the time 
comes,” she said, earnest- 
ly, ‘‘I shal! be one or the 
other.” And then she fell 
to sobbing afresh. 

Ursula had dried 
eyes. 

‘My dear,” she said, 
**if he promised to marry 
you, perhaps he will.” 

“Oh no, he won't. I 
know now, and under- 
stand things different. 
He’s a gentleman. He'd 
marry me if he was not. 
For I’m sure he loved 
me,” she added, softly. 

Ursula was trembling 
from head to foot. Shield- 
ed and sheltered through 
all her simple girlhood, 
she had never come into 
contact—whether by actu- 
al experience or in litera- 
ture—with any such vis- 
ion of shame asthis. She 
compared her own happy, 
unshadowed life with the 
struggle of the girl before 
her. And, full of com 
passion, she thanked God 
for the difference. For, 
to the very backbone 
which held her erect, she 
was womanly and pure. 

She had forgotten all 
about the pressing needs 
of her toilet, but the 
dressmaker had not. Ade- 
line caught up the frock, 
and began silently, sullen- 
ly sewing. 

‘If 1 could but do any- 
thing for you,” said Ursu- 
la, meditatively. 

*Youcan’t. Only don’t 
gibe at me. Gibe at the 
men of your own class. 
This one, they tell me, is 

oing to be married. I 
dare say you'd marry him 
if you could.” 

** Never! . never!” said 
Ursula, with quiet pas- 
sion. 

“Well, I 
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don’t care 
whom he marries. It 
won't be me. I'll tell you 
how I know for certain. 
You seem to be good, you 
do, and you mean well. 
It's not me alone he’s 
ruined. Do you know ”"— 
she Jaid down her work 
on her lap—* I believe it 
was he who brought us all 
together the other night. 
I believe he is Romeo de 
Lieven.” 

.“*But . why?” asked 
Ursula, _ incredulously. 
‘*Certainly the young 
lady downstairs—” 

**Oh, don’t tell me, Juf- 
frouw! We all deny. 
Women always do. But 
you remember a carriage 
passing along the road? There were officers in it. It 
flashed across me at once that they had come to see their 
handiwork. And he was driving.” 

The room swam round before Ursula’s eyes. She closed 
them hastily and leant back in her easy-chair. She could 
think of nothing distinctly; but she could hear the clock 
ticking solemnly on. She longed for some one to stop 
it. As for herself, she knew that she was incapable of 
moving, body or soul. In a lightning flash she had real- 
ized two facts undreamed before—the first, that she was 
very fond of Gerard van Helmont; the second, that she 
scorned him forth from her beart forever. 

When at last she opened her eyes she saw the other girl 
intently watching her. There was a qnpiet sneer in the 
dressmaker’s gaze, before which Ursula } sent affrighted. 
She understood immediately how her elaborate self-exon- 
eration had crumbled away. This creature had perceived 
that Gerard was personally known to her. In the wretch- 
ed girl’s estimation she was doubtless one rival out of 
many. She shuddered. 





** Yes,” said Mademoiselle Adeline, “ we all deny. I 
think, miss, if you left me to myself I could finish this 
dress a great deal better.” 

Ursula dragged herself together and crept from the 
room, 


W hile this uncomfortable interview was in progress the 
chief subject of its interest was complacently installed 
among the thousand elegances of his cousin’s sitting-room, 
on a low stool, almost at her feet. He looked a little 
more extensively red than usual. and his blue eyes were 
restless; but otherwise he showed no signs of trepidation. 
Yet he had resolved that this day should decide his fate. 
His mother’s by-play about Otto was becoming a nui- 
sance 

That morning he had risen, after tranquil sleep, and 
carelessly studied himself in the glass. Of course he was 
good-looking—very good-looking. Experience had taught 
him that quite as much as ocular demonstration. It was 
the perfect grace of bis gracelessness which made women 
adore him. 

He had eaten a hearty breakfast as usual, but be had 
drunk two more cups of tea and a glass of brandy, That 
is a man’s way of realizing that the crisis has come. 

** My dear Gerard,” said Helen, ‘‘ you are dull, while the 
rest of the family are flurried. People talk about the 
day after the festival; my ‘Katzenjammers’ come ten 
hours before. 1 shall ring for Mademoiselle Papotier: 
she always amuses me.” 

“Do,” said Gerard, surlily, glad of any postpone- 
ment. 

“That is charming. You could not have said that ‘do’ 


more naturally had we been husband and wife. *Do I 
bore you? Then amuse yourself elsewhere. But don’t 
even expect me to ring the bell.”” She jumped up light- 
ly a8 she spoke, and ran past him to the bell-pull. 

**1 don’t like Mademoiselle Papotier,” said Gerard. 


‘She has taught you a number of things you needn't 
have known. If you read books like that”—he pointed 
to Une Vie upon the table—“ it’s her doing. I wish you 
wouldn't, Helen. Men don’t like it.” 

She came back to her seat. ‘‘ Oh, but that is still more 
charming,” she said, “especially from your lips. You 
would have me restrict my reading so that I might the 
better enjoy your conversation. won't hear a word 
against my dear Papotier. She brightened my youth 
with eighteenth-century romances, — she cheers my old 
age by nineteenth-century novels. She is a dear.” 

Undeniably the heiress's education had been a peculiar 
one. Her governess’s tissue-paper rosette of a soul had 
never given forth more natural odors than patchouli. 
The Baroness van Trossart could have told you how, 
when Helen was an eight-year-old little girl, she had 
come upon the child slapping her ball up and down in the 
court-yard, and occasionally muttering the same words 
over and over again. 

“Waat are you saying, dear?” the Baroness had in- 
quired. 

And Helen had looked up with sparkling eyes: “‘ And 
his beautiful head,” she had a— without stopping 
her ball-bumping, “ went bounding three times across the 
marble, while repeating three times the sweet name of 
Zatre! Isn't it lovely? He was dead, you know; they 
had just cut it off.” And she had run away. 

‘The Baroness had shaken her head. “ ii sounds like 
Scudéry,” she had said. But she was comfortable. She 
wus not going to object to Mademoiselle Papotier. 

‘IT shall read what I like,” repeated the heiress, pro- 
bevy ** And when I am married, I shall go to what 
plays | choose. I like impropriety on paper. Paper or 
boards. And so do you, Gerard, et plus quegd You, of 
all people! I believe you are laughing at me.” 

‘*No, by thunder, I’m not!” he cried, violently. “I 
don’t pretend to be a saint—far from it; but there’s not a 
lover in the world would like to remember that the girl 
he’s engaged to has read Maupassant.” 

She looked at him fora moment with that sweet mix- 
ture of mocking tenderness which a man’s eyes can never 
assume; then she said to her maid, who had answered the 
bell: ‘* No, thank you; 1 want nothing. I rang by mis- 
take.” 

‘*But you are not—” she began, and checked herself. 
‘* So Otto is coming to my party to-night,” she said. 

She —- his responsive scowl. 

** No, Otto is not coming,” he answered. ‘‘ His High- 
ness has gone off in a huff. About that hoax of Willie's, 
{ imagine, but his huffs are not easy to classify. Mind 
you, 1 don’t defend the trick. I think it was rather a 
low thing to do.” 

* To Van Troyen it merely represenied so much cham- 
pagne,” she replied. ‘‘I like Otto; he is eminently esti- 
mable and—and worthy. He, at least, would never have 
told me not to read Maupassant.” 

* No,” sneered Gerard; ‘‘ he would mever have heard of 
him.” 

“ Just so. There is nothing more delightful than a hus- 
band who is absolutely ignorant of everything. With him, 
at least, one runs a chance, even in this age, of unreason- 
ing jealousy. And unreasoning jealousy must be delight- 
ful. Like mustard, What is the use of a man who keeps 
saying: ‘ The vices are my share; the virtues are yours. 
And each of us has got what he ought tohave’? Gerard, 
ruther than a husband who said to me, ‘Of course I am 
faithless; let us talk of something else,’ 1 would have a 
husband who said: ‘ You are faithless. I am going to kill 
you,’ aad did it.” 

‘It could only be done once,” replied Gerard, languid- 
ly. ‘‘ My dear child, you have been to Verdi’s Utello. 
Evidently you want to be worshipped not wisely but too 
well, 1 don't think Otto would tell you that you were 
faithless. I fancy you'd have to jog him a bit.’ 

“Otto! I wasn't thinking of Otto. I believe you are 
jealous of Otto.” 

* Yes, am. I'll tell you why, if you like, immediate. 
ly. I have a note here from my mother, received this 
morning; shall I read it to you?” 

‘' If it concerns me,” she said, negligently. 

“It concerns you very nearly. My mother tells me to 
ask whether you woul! care to come down to the house 
with me to-morrow and stay for a few days. You under- 
stand what that means, Helen, as well as I do!” 

‘* Yes, I understand,” she answered, and with a sudden 
impulse she caught up the Maupassant at her elbow and 
flung it into a corner of the room. 


* So that, knowing the comedy you are expected to take 
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part in, you can foresee and fo’ the conclusion. I 
should say, if it is to be only farce, why act it at all?” 

She popped out the tips of her little feet and looked 
down on them. 

** The best way to avoid all complications,” he went on, 
‘would be to arrive at the Manor-house—engaged.” 

She lifted her eyes from the ground and fixed them 
steadily on his face. 

** Let me telegraph to my mother that you are coming— 
—.. His voice broke down. 

** But how will you know?” she asked, laughing. 

“Let me know first.” He bent forward. ‘Oh, my 
darling, my beauty!” He caught her two hands, and, like 
the passionate young fool he was, covered them with 
kisses. ‘“ My darling, how happy they will be at home!” 

Even at that moment the nafve sel ess of this last 
exclamation amused her. She said nothing, however, pro- 
longing the sweetest silence a woman ever knows. 

Gerard,” she said, some minutes later, looking up at 
him as he bent over her, ‘‘ you have forgotten that the 
girl = are engaged to has read Mau 1” 

** Yes,” he answered, “I have forgotten. I shall never 
remember.” 

He went back to his rooms to dress for dinner, highly 
= He was very much attached to his cousin. 
And she was the greatest heiress in the province. 


CHAPTER XL 
ONE HOUR OF HAPPINESS. 


Ursuta descended from a cab in the full light of the 
early summer evening, and hurried away into the Van 
Trossarts’ gloomy hall. Her shoulders blushed as the 
footman took her wrap. It felt like undressing. 

“‘Juffrouw Rovers,” said the Baroness, beaming like a 
crimson sun, “I am glad you have come. My niece is— 
is occupied. Take oft your gloves, my dear, and help me 
to arrange these flowers.” 

Ursula had looked round in terror for Gerard. She 
must dine with him en famille, perhaps sit next to him. 
There was no help for it. Yet she trembled to think of 
him. To her simple maidenhood, familiar with sermons 
on sin in the abstract, he was a sudden incarnation of in- 


famy. 

The Baroness buzzed and bubbled over her flower-trays, 
her fat arms all dimples, her fat cheeks all smiles. She 
chatiered about this evening’s party, which was Helen’s 
Nar, if anybody in Drum would give a dance in 

uly—but Helen was so gay she could never sit still for 
an hour; a nice dance she would lead her husband, if “> f 
the husband himself was addicted to pleasure. Well, 
old people were apt to get dull. No wonder Helen fared 
farther in search of diversion!” And she laughed to her- 
self, and winked to herself (a difficult, but by no means 
impossible, proceeding) while talking to Ursula in the 
pragmatical cackle with which hens of all ages surround 
a new-laid matrimonial egg. 

Ursula, who was barely acquainted with the Freule 
van Trossart, could only display a perfunctory interest in 
that young lady’s possible prospects. Harriet had told 
her that, according to rumor, the Freule was ‘‘as good as 
engaged ” to a young politician. 

“It is a living romance,” the Freule’s clear voice was 
heard saying on the landing, ‘‘ and a thousand times more 
amusing, ma vieille, than all your dressed-up dead ones 
together.” 

She came into the room with her arm through that of 
her shrivelled governess, Gerard bringing up the rear. 
The little French woman looked depressed as she slid away 
into a corner, The fat Baroness rustied across to her in 
a perfect crackle of crimson. ‘My dear Papotier, is it 
not delightful?” she said, with tears in her eyes. 

‘**Mon Dieu, madame, yes,” replied the governess; “ it 
is the first chapter.” And, to herself, she added, ‘‘ For 
me it is the last.” 

Ursula shook hands with Gerard, but a thick curtain 
had fallen between them; she was surprised by the aloof- 
ness of his manner, even while she herself stiffened to a 
cold *‘ good-day.” ‘ 

How contented and complacent he looked! She watched 
him as he sat opposite her at table, between the Baroness 
and the Freule. How prosperous and pleasing! Yes, 
fo there was a law for the humble and a license for 
the high! It was a gloriously simple thing to be born to 
impunity, like the old Greek gods. What nonsense her 
= father went preaching about “sin”! The world 

new no such thing. It knew only a small hub of plea- 
sure reserved for the rich, and a wide zone all round it 
of hunger and crime. She felt very bitter; she glanced 
down with a sensation of physical ‘Gisgust on the fingers 
which had touched his, unwilling to break her bread with 


m. 

Her French was rusty, and out of repair; she did not 
feel up to much conversation with the prim little portrait 
of the past on her right; the master of the house, on ber 
other side, was sufficiently but not amply polite. There 
is no suman insolence like that indifferent politeness 
which barely fits—like a glove one size too small. 

There were only. the six of them, but the fascinatin 
little heiress was a host in herself. Ursula had hea 
much of her vivacity; she concluded, notwithstanding, 
that the prospect of the evening's pleasure must be ab- 
normally augmenting it. Lovely the girl undeniably was, 
frail and golden-haired, in a cloud of white over blue, 
like the sky, and a treble row of pearls. Ursula’s grave 
brown face looked very quiet compared with the other's 
delicate clear-veined features; P es might have said a Ma- 
donna of the Annunciation and an immature Venus Ana- 
dyomene. 

, “Ursula,” thought Gerard, ‘‘is just a nice-looking rus- 
tic.” 

As for him, she wondered how he dared to sit beside and 
speak to this white-robed virgin. It seemed as if toads 
— drop ot - we red lips. hepa it was no rege 
of hers. An r perhaps she was wronging him a 
the time, this ae ontared friend of her childhood! Per. 
haps he inte to marry Mademoiselle Adeline, if only 
his parents would let him. He was waiting, perhaps, for 
an opportunity—who knows?—perhaps— 

The thought gave her great comfort. Of the truth of 
the story she could not harbor a doubt, for the girl, before 
leaving, hag shown her a photograph worn by a ribbon 
round the neck. 

She noticed that the atmosphere seemed full of a ripple 
of merriment—asides which courtesy only kept just above 
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“yy uendoes, sudden glances, mots @ double entents. 

Bhe t eee more = mae ee she would have done 

under ordinary circumstances. And soon she felt exceed- 

ingly seme & Perhaps her kind-hearted hostess no- 
it. 


“ Helen, we must drink your health,” cried the Baroness, 
her ample bosom pte Sees yl its laces like a crested 
wave. ‘ Yes, my dear , you n> look at me 
like that;«ee Low your neighbor is laughing. As Juf- 
frouw Rovers does us the favor of dining here to-day, she 
will increase that favor, I feel certain, by keeping a secret 
—an absolute secret—for forty-eight hours. I cannot let 
this meal pass as if nothing had happened. You must 
know, Juffrouw Rovers, that this is my dear niece's birth- 
day—her first birthday into a new life. In other words, 
she is engaged to her cousin Gerard, who is an old friend 
of yours, so I need not praise him. And we are going to 
drink their bealths, and wish them long life and pros- 

rity.” 

Aflerwande Ursula had a faint recollection of having 
spilled some champagne on the table-cloth. For the mo- 
ment her whole strength was concentrated in a wild 
prayer for outward calm. These people would imagine 
she cared for Gerard. It was not that—my God, not that! 

Fortunately the others were busy lifting their glasses; 


all during dinner Gerard had scarcely looked her way. 
She si round the table in a dazed manner. She felt 
sick. 


‘*The strawberries are not good this year,” she heard 
Baron Trossart’s grumpy voice saying. ‘I am not sur- 
rised Miss Rovers doesn’t care to eat them.” She hasti- 
if returned to the dessert. ‘‘No, I must beg of you. 
oris, bring this lady a clean plate.” 

It was the strawberries, then, that interested her? So 
much the better. 

“‘ How I envy your father, Gerard!” continued the Bar- 
on. “It is two years now since we have been at Tros- 
sartshage. ‘The fruit cannot bear the transport; we have 
tried both water and rail. But the cares of state, you 
know, the cares of state! A man sacrifices himself for his 
country, and his country repays him with ingratitude.” 

This last sentence was an allusion to a recent article in 
a small paper which reproached the authorities—in this 
case Baron -aeoradbes not having cleared out a canal 
before the warm weather came. Nobody ever complained 
of the ceaseless flow of nephews and brothers-in-law. 
That, as we all know, is a part of the constitution. Were 
it not so, the ‘eminent politician” would be a thing of 
the past. 

“ Papa,” interrupted Helen, wilfully, “‘ please don’t be 
gloomy. I'men ag 

” Weil, there’s cause enough for gloom in that,” he re- 
plied. ‘I’m as jealous of Gerard as "—he looked round 
—‘‘as Mademoiselle Papotier.” 

‘“‘ Ah! do not speak of it to me!” cried the French wo- 
man. ‘‘I could slaughter Monsieur Gerard if I met him 
in war.” 

‘* That's the last place where you'll meet me,” Gerard 
exclaimed, laughing. Helen had suddenly blanched. 

“ War!” she said: **How horrible! No, we will have 
no fighting. Juffrouw Rovers, would you have the cour- 
age to marry a soldier?” * 

Across Ursula’s brain flashed a vision of a dog-cart filled 
with uproarious malevolence. 

* “No, I should not like to marry an officer,” she re- 


lied. 
x Her words—perhaps still more, her unconscious man- 
ner—seemed to sting Gerard. He flushed. 

“* Juffrouw Rovers is never gap | brave,” he said. 
“* She is too soft-hearted. ‘lhe last time I saw her she was 
showing the white feather, as now.” 

The words were a challenge. And, unconsciously, his 
manner betrayed as much; it was too significant. _ 

Helen looked from one to the other. ‘‘ What is it?” she 
asked. “ t does he mean, Juffrouw Rovers? Gerard, 
what is the joke?” 

‘*Joke? none. Ask Juffrouw Rovers.” 

‘*So I have, but she doesn’t tell me.” 

“Then you may be sure it is a little secret between Ur- 
sula and me, which J shall keep. I am not responsible for 
what she may do.” 

She had the good taste not to press the subject, but she 
reverted to it as soon as she found herself alone with ber 
lover. 

**Gerard, what is this silly secret between you and Miss 
Rovers?” 

“ My dear child, how inquisitive you are! 
you liked secrets.” 

“ Yes, when one is in them. I told you I should be 

ous.” 


sp Of Ursula! How ridiculous! Utterly absurd. Ursula!” 
“ Well, I dare say I shall often be absurd. At any rate, 
Gerard, you would please me by not culling her ‘ Ursula.’ 
She is not a relation of yours.” 
*« But I have known her all my life. I used to drag her 


in a go-cart.” 

. fnew. And it seems to me you behave very st rangely 
for people who have always been intimate. You seem sud- 
denly afraid of each other since this afternoon.” 

“, Y oss afraid of—that is, bored by—every girl but one 

since this afternoon. Iam exceedingly bored by the pros- 

oe before me to-night. Don't let’s spoil the one hour of 
ppiness left us.” 

‘*The one hour! How tragic that sounds!” she laughed. 

“To-morrow we will go down to the Manor-house ; 
there will be more hours there in the moonlight on the 
terrace. Say again that you love me, Nellie.” 

* Yes, I love you,” she —- and her voice was some 
soul-voice, quite different from her usual high-pitched 
tones. “T bave loved you for a long time,” she added, 
and then, suddenly with the old, every-day ring: ‘‘ There, 
I had made up my mind not to tell you that before our 
golden wedding! Papotier says a should never tell it 
at all, because the confession is ill-advised; and mamma 
says she certainly shouldn't, because the feeling, if there, 
was a thing to be ashamed of.” 

* Ashamed of love? But, my dearest?” 

“No, I should never be ashamed of loving any one. 
Not even a footman.” 

“ Thank you,” sotto voce, from Gerard. 

** We must bear the consequences of our virtues. I can’t 
understand any one’s being ashamed of ‘love.’ Can 


ou?” 
ser I can’t understand any man’s keeping quiet his love 
for you. I want to shout out mine on the house-tops! 


I thought 
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Now — oe knows—I mean — Rovers —why 
not proc the en gement to-night 

“And your mother? 

So they whiled away the time on the veranda, looking 
down into the garden, where a large marquee had been 
put up for the dancers, with a music-tent and strings of 
Chinese lanterns. Meanwhile, the Baroness la k 
dozing in little audible gasps, and Ursula sat looking at 
pocorn of Italy with Mademoiselle Papotier, who 

ad forgotten all the names. 

** Yes, that is Pavia,” said Mademoiselle Papotier. ‘Or, 
perhaps it’s Pisa, I think it must be Pisa, because of the 
crooked tower.” 

“Oh, that’s only the photograph,” replied Ursula, list- 
lessly; ‘* the angle’s wrong.” 

*‘Do you think so? Look at the turtle-doves billing 
and cooing. Isn't it sweet?” 

Mademoiselle nodded towards the veranda, with keen 
scrutiny of her companion’s face. Ursula blushed again, 
that terrible telltale blush. 

‘* And this place with all the boats,” she said, ‘‘1 sup- 
pose is Venice ?” 

The guests began to arrive, and Mevrouw van Trossart 
pushed her cap across from the right to the left. It was 
quite a young people's entertainment, more or less im- 
promptu, and Ursula, already so greatly distressed by her 
toilette, noticed that many of the girls were more simpl 
dressed than she. The acuteness of annoyance about this 
deadened, for a time, the sick anxiety at her heart. 

She went out into the garden; she bad fancied the féte 
would mean music and refreshments and fireWorks; she 
now suddenly saw that the marquee was prepared for 
dancing. There had been no intimation, that she knew, 
on her card. She had never learnt the art. 

** May I have the first valse?” asked Willie van Troyen, 
who had just been introduced, for that purpose, by the 
Baroness, 

‘*I don’t dance,” she said, pulling at her gloves. ‘‘I 
didn’t know people were going to.” 

“They often do,” ald Willie, “don't they—at a 
dance?” He laughed heartily; he thought that was rather 
witty. And he betook himself to some one else. 

So Ursula sat in a corner of the tent, or out on a bench, 
and was a bore. 

The Baroness ‘‘ made” talk with her from time to time 
in laborious sentences, and one or two other elderly peo- 
ple tried the same experiment, All the time, as she sat 
there disconsolate, one question was burning at her brain: 
How must I act regarding Gerard? Must I save this in- 
nocent girl or must I not? Sometimes the girl was Ade- 
line, more often Helen; but the question remained the 
same. 

‘‘And this is your first party ?” said a good-natured 
man. ‘I don’t think you seem to be enjoying yourself.” 

‘Oh, don’t let Mevrouw hear you say that,” she cried, 
in alarm. The Baroness happened to be passing. Yes, 
undoubtedly, Ursula was a drag. 

“Come out into the garden,” said Gerard, stopping be- 
fore her; ‘‘ it’s tremendously hot here. I’ve kept this 
dance free for you; we'll sit it out.” She rose and obeyed 
him. 

Helen came out of the room where her uncle and his 
cronies were playing whist, with closed windows. Her 
whole figure was asparkle with happiness. ‘‘Isn't it 
beautiful?” she asked of her own Papotier. ‘“ The weather 
is perfect, the garden is perfect, the music is perfect. I 
don’t think we ever had such a pleasant party before.” 

‘It is your own joy, ma chérie,” said the governess, 
drawing her pupil to the dark staircase window, where 
she, mademoiselle, had stood watching the dancers. She 
pointed to a corner, half hidden by a willow, in which 
Gerard and Ursula could be dimly descried. ‘‘ That is 
the prologue, my child,to your romance,” she said. ‘‘ Make 
haste to get on to the story.” 

** Mademoiselle !" 

“Hush! I watched her at dinner, when Madame the 
Baroness spoke. I have watched them since. It is no- 
thing, my dear; it is even delightful—a compliment. But 

your lover must put a full stop to the prologue. Perhaps 
he is doing it now. Creep bebiud, if you will, and hear 
what they say.” 

** No, indeed,” cried the young Freule, with warmtb. 

A little later Ursula was again alone on the garden seat. 
She had exchanged but a few distressful sentences with 
Gerard. He had reproached her with behavior he hardly 
cared or dared to analyze, and she had answered hastily, 
eager to vindicate herself, but still more firmly resolved to 
screen Harriet’s reputation. Even while she was expluin- 
ing, lamely, she had understood the incredulous smile on 
his face. He had come out of the brief conflict as a cham- 
pion of female modesty, leaving her helplessly, guiltily 
crushed. 

A white figure glided through the dusk, and sank down 
by her side. "The evening was gentle as velvet, caressingly 
warm and soft. Over yonder shone the great yellow glare 
of the music and the moving shadows ; on all sides gay, 
ghastly paper lanterns went breaking the solemn silence of 
the trees. This spot’ of Ursula’s choosing was dark and 
willow-sheltered, alone beneath the calm blue height of 
heaven. 

‘* Juffrouw Rovers,” said the Freule, ‘‘ what is this joke 
between you and Gerard? You see,]1 am curious. You 
must forgive a spoilt child. What did he mean about 
your showing the white feather ?” 

“ Don’t ask me, Freule, please,” replied Ursula, shortly. 
“For I can’t tell you.” 

“So Gerard says. It must be a very dreadful secret!” 
This was said laughingly. 


Silence. , From the tent came.-the strains of the ‘“‘Lieb- 
chen Adé” galop. 
‘Great. Heaven, it must be a very dreadful secret!” 


The Freule half rose from her seat ; her voice trembled. 
She caught. Ursula’s arm. 

“Tt can only be,” she said, steadying herself, ‘‘that 
Gerard made love to you formerly. That is rather like 
him. Iam sorry. It was wrong. But you have made 
up your mind to forget him, have you not? He. is so 
charming,.no wonder women love him. Poor child, it 
was cruel of us, in our ignorance, to invite you, to behold 
our happiness.” In a sudden impulse of womanly pity 
she put an arm around Ursula’s bare neck. 

‘Tt isn’t that,” gasped Ursula. ‘‘ Don't, please, say I 
love Gerard. Oh, Freule, it’s a great deal worse.” 

Sbe hardly knew what she was saying. She covered 
her face with her hands. 
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“A it deal worse !” repeated Helen, drawing away. 
Ursula started at the hardness which had come fato the 
Freule’s voice. ‘That can only mean—” Helen up 
and stood at the farther end of the seat. ‘‘I refuse to 
say it,” she continued. *‘ I refuse to believe it. You two 
are mad.” ; 

The dance-music came faster from the lawn. Ursula, 
her head bowed low upon her lap, felt that in her cup of 
unmerited bitterness not a drop was left undrunk. 

‘*T want to know the truth,” Helen went on, after a mo- 
ment. ‘‘I have a right to know it to-night. If you still 
feel any love for Gerard, do him a good turn now. We 
are girls together. Noone will hear you butme. Tell me 
exactly what there is to tell, and I will forgive him.” 

“| have nothing to tell,” murmured Ursula. 

The Freule stamped her foot. 

‘You are ruining his life,” she said. ‘‘I will never 
marry him till I know how much you have been to each 
other. What happens after marriage must be settled after 
marriage; but what happened before, I will know now.” 

“We have never been parang to each other,” whis- 

red Ursula. ‘‘ Oh, Freule, have pity, and let me alone!” 

ut even as she spoke her mood changed. Why should 
she agonize to save this girl’s selfish happiness at the cost 
of her own honor, of an innocent victim’s peace? She 
lifted herself up. ‘‘ Ask no confessions of me,” she said. 
‘* Ask them of your future husband. Heis nothing to me. 
You have no right to assume that he ever was anything.” 

Even in the shade she saw-Helen change color. A long 
silence deepened between them. Somebody in another 
nook not far distant laughed shrilly. There was a clat- 
ter of glasses. 

** What happened before, 1 must know,” said Helen at 
last. ‘'I will never marry him until I do.”* 

**You do not mean that,” said Ursula; but the other 
took no notice. 

**T understand,” she continued ; “it is some other wo- 
man.” She tossed up her head. ‘1 knew I wasn’t mar- 
rying a saint,” she said. ‘‘He warned me about that 
himself. But, of course, all you speak of is past.” Then 
she broke into sudden passion. ‘‘How dare you come 
and talk of such things to me ?” she cried, advancing on 
Ursula. ‘‘ How dare you do it ?” 

‘*But I have talked of nothing !” exclaimed the pastor’s 
daughter. ‘It is you who torment me—” 

know. Never mind,” said the Freule, interrupt- 
ing ; ‘‘ tell me one thing. This girl that you and Gerard 
are thinking of was—was—infamous.” 

Again the silence which is dissent. The Freule broke 
into a cry. Fortunately the music drowned it. The 
** Liebchen Adé” galop was finished up fast and furious. 

“Don’t tell me she was good, like—like you and me! 
Don’t tell me ; I don’t want to hear it. I don’t care. I 
know how the whole story runs ; it’s in so many novels. 
All men do.such things. And the girl goes on the stage !” 

The music had stopped. The bright dancers were flow- 
ing out into the cooler grounds. 

** You needn’t tell me anything,” said the Freule, hur- 
riedly but quietly. ‘1 have guessed it all. This girl 
is good and honest, and she hoped that Gerard would 
marry her. She hopes so still. You hope it. Of course 
there is a child—there always is. It is the stalest form 
of pathetic feuilleton, and therefore it comes true in my 
life. Good-by, Juffrouw Rovers.” 

She sank down on the seat again and waved away her 
companion, hiding her golden head on her arms against 
the back. It was very still now in this forgotten corner. 
Ursula stole off to the house, without taking leave of any 
one, and, having recovered her cloak, went out into the 
desolate street, alone and on foot, amid the stupefied 
stares of the domestics. 

Several minutes elapsed before Helen lifted her head. 
She stared from her bench into the night. 

**Why not ?” she said, half aloud; ‘I love him. All 
women do it. There was that creature at the church 
gate, with her brats, when Henri van Troyen was mar- 
ried.” 

She gathered her white laces about her and shivered, 
as she rose to walk towards the house. On the stairs, at 
the same post, by her dark window, like a spy, still stood 
the French governess. 

** Ma vieille,” began Helen, ‘‘ will you please tell mam- 
ma I have gone to my room with a very bad headache, 
= want nobody to disturb me—not even her or your- 
self?” 

‘* But, my dear—” 

‘“‘The romance is changing to a tragedy,” said Helen. 
** Good-night.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 


LACE-WORK DOILIES AND TABLE 
* CENTRE. 
See illustration on page 98, Supplement. 


HESE linen doilies have the centre cut out and filled 
in with needle-made lace-work, done in fine écru flax 
thread. » It is a fine Viennese lace-work, which was popu- 
lar many som ago among Bazar readers under the name 
of *‘ Brazilian sols.” ‘Fhe stitches are the same as those 
used in the fine Spanish and Mexican drawn-work, and the 
number of patterns and combinations that can be formed 
is only limited by the ingenuity of the worker. Stars, 
wheels, flower forms, Japanese whorls, of infinite variety, 
are the subjects which are darned into a foundation form- 
ed of stretched threads radiating from a centre. The 
principal stitch for the heavy work is the point de reprise, 
a simple over.and under darning stitch, shown in the sec- 
ond of the detail cuts given herewith. This is the stitch 
used for the solid parts of the figures. The open parts 
are diversified by bars, spiders, spaced and grou but- 
ton-holing, and other open lace stitches, which form the 
transparent background for the solid pattern, The de- 
signs are all on a circular plan, and as absolute accurac 
and neatness are indispensable in fine work of this kind, 
the circles must be drawn with drawing-com to be 
geometrically correct and even. A medium fine quality 
of linen is used. The doilies illustrated are of two sizes. 
For the smaller (tumbler) size a piece of linen six inches 
square is required. Tack it upon a piece of parchment 
ja Draw a circle five-inches in diameter, one three 
nehes in diameter, and a third two inches: and three- 
cighths. Button-hole-stitch around the three-inch circle. 
Around the innermost circle run a row of even basting- 
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stitches as here illustrated, which will form supports for 
stretching thirty-two bars all crossing the centre. Stretch 
from 1 to 1, from 2 to 2, from 8 to 3, etc. At the last bar 
keep the needle at the centre, and leave the second half of 
the bar to be filled in as the thread is carried from row to 
row of the pattern. Button-hole-stitch around the basted 
edge, and cut away the linen within. The centre is close- 
ly darned to form a wheel, after which the rest of the pat- 
tern is worked in. Stretching the work in an embroidery 
hoop keeps it in shape. The patterns and stitches can be 
varied indefinitely. The manner of working is shown in 
the cut below. The size of thread and stitches is exag- 
erated, the better to show the details. A considerably 
ner thread is used. 

















~~ we. 


A row of double feather-stitching in coarser thread is 
worked on the space between the two rows of button-hol- 
ing. The material is then cut away around the five-inch 
circle mark for the fringing, which must be most careful- 
ly done. The fringe is ravelled back to the button-holing, 
but at the corners where the fabric is bins it must be pick- 
ed back thread by thread with a needle, and trimmed. 
The work only requires care and a little practice. 

For the finger-bow] doily the square of linen measures 
seven inches. The circles are drawn six inches, four 
inches, and three inches and a half respectively, the fea- 
ther-stitching being on the space between the inner two, 
the outermost marking the limit of the fringe. The space 
at the centre being Jarger, the number of foundation 
threads stretched for the lace-work will of course be in- 
creased. It should be a number divisible by four. 





The centre piece accompanyin 
loped fringed edge, with a row of open disks of the lace- 
work within. A square of twenty inches of soft-finished 
linen is used. The scallops are drawn so that their de- 
pression is three inches from the edge. There are four 
even scallops on each side, and one considerably deeper at 
each corner. A row of button-hole-stitching defines the 
edge of the scallops, followed by a row of fine double 
feather-stitching within. The lace-work disks are an inch 
and a half in diameter, and are framed in a row of feather. 
stitching. For the fringe ravel the lengthwise threads of 
the linen down to the top of the button-hole-stitch edge; 
then cut throngh the remaining lengthwise threads down 
to the depression of the scallops, and with a coarse needle 
ravei each thread down to the edge of the scallop, and 
carefully clip. it there. . The lace disks can be worked di- 
rectly into the linen as described above, or they can be 
worked separately, and connected to the button-holed open- 
ing by means of various lace bars or open lace stitches. 


the doilies has a scal- 








SUGGESTIONS TO FANCY- 
WORKERS. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


LL through the winter shops show a bewil- 

dering profusion of finished and com- 
nenced pieces of fancy-work. The object of 
the latter is to show workers of limited experi- 
ence the requisite stitch called for by the pat 
tern, the proper colors to use, and to guide in the 
necessary elaboration of all the detail in connec- 
tion. The only drawback to undertaking a 
piece of work with a quarter or half of the pat 
tern already worked is the utter impossibility 
of working the remainder of the design with any- 
thing like an approach to the exquisite smooth- 





Frock ror Grrt rrom 2 To 8 YEARS OLD 
For diagram and description see pattery-eheet Suppl 





Sirk Warst wira LAce INSERTION. 
For pattern and dexcription see No. I, on pattern-shect Supplement. 





Hovse Dress. 
For deecription see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Buack Lace Cap ror Exvperiy Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Snpplement. 


ness of the part already done by the deft artistic fingers 
of experts whose whole life is spent in doing fancy-work. 
Because of this difficulty I should recommend purchasers 
to choose a pattern that has no corner finished or begun, 
and cover it with work that will be uniform. Most of 
the cross-stitch patterns have now the design drawn upon 
the canvas, which saves a great deal of time and a price- 
less amount of eyesight in counting threads on the ma- 
terial and lines on the pattern, which is printed on an ac- 
companying sheet of card-board. Not only are we now 
saved the labor of our mothers and grandmothers in fol- 
lowing these ‘‘ Berlin patterns,” but our work will be more 
effective and beautiful than theirs if we use the canvas 
which has lateral lines of wool thread in the appropriate 
colors taken across each part of the pattern. These lines 
being worked over in sampler stitch, with wool or silk 
matching them in color, make a filling for the stitch, 
giving it a beautiful roundness. Some very artistic pieces 
of this kind that are to be found in importers’ stocks are 
copies of well-known pictures. In selecting a piece to 
work, the overlying threads being in the correct colors 
assist the chooser very much in judging of what the fin- 
ished effect will be. In earlier days these pictorial squares 
of needle-wrought canvas would be framed for mural 
decoration, but with better ideas of the beauty of fitness, 
we of the presént day use them for sofa pillows or screen 
panels. 

It is a fact that many of the stately ebony-framed pic- 
tures in wool, as well as the more simple samplers which 





HovusekKEEPING APRON. 
For pattern and description see No. VILL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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were framed as examples of youthful industry, 
are now taken from the walls and used in the 
decoration of sofa pillows. Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale the infinite variety of sofa pil- 
lows, nor the craving to own still more of them, 
that seems to the feminine mind. A 
woman of New York, who is well known as a 
social power, has furnished the divan in her 
bow-window with twelve large pillows, and 
the downy nest looks very atiractive. Plain 
India silk is an excellent covering fora pillow, 
and a double ruffle of the samc supplies an 
effective edge finish. An ugly lounge becomes 
a pretty piece of furniture with half a dozen 
of these silk cushions grouped about a very 





JACKET For Girt FROM 12 To 14 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IV, on pat- 
tern-sheet Supplement. 





Cross-strierp Movussettne pe Sore Walst. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Emerpown FLANNet WRAPPER. 
For pattern and description see No. IL on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 

























































Toque, CoLLaR, AND Murr, ORNAMENTED WITH 


VIOLETS. 


large central cushion made of 
a Persian rug, a Bagdad hang 
ing, or some other Oriental ma- 
terial of rich, harmoniously 
blended coloring 

For libraries, sitting-rooms, 
and studios either duck or 
denim will make satisfactory 
covers. The same materials, 
when well covered with em- 
broidered figures, are consid- 
ered worthy of positions in 
the drawing-room. A very 
pretty cushion made of dark 
red denim is quite effective 
with large scroll-like figures 
worked with black embroid 
ery silk in long and short 
stitch on the outline of the de- 
sign. The spaces within the 
lines should be filled in with 
lattice- work done in two 
shades of dull tawny yellow. 
A Maltese cross upon red den- 
im gives quite a foreign effect 
if worked with a double out 
line of Japanese gold thread, 
and filled in with a honey- 
comb or lace stitch in black 
embroidery silk. 

For very elegant pillows pro- 
fessional furnishers and deco- 
rators sometimes add appliqué 
figures of gold to heavy satin. 
Following out the Napoleonic 
craze of the day, they embroid- 
er gold bees upon pale shades 
of exquisite satin, and one firm 
supplied light blue satin cush- 
ions decorated with a large 
crown or chaplet of oak leaves 
of gold and silver bullion. 
The chaplet encircled a large 
N., which was worked with 
white embroidery and jewels. 

In the substitution of pin- 
trays for pin-cushions an op- 
portunity is afforded for cov- 
ering a part of the bureau or 
dressing-table with a pretty 
sachet. These are in varying 
sizes, the smallest being infin- 
itesimal and the largest vast 
enough to conceal the whole 
bureau top. In the latter case 
no other cover is necessary, 
and the toilet accessories are 
laid upon the sachet, which, 
of course, is flat, and but light- 
ly stuffed with the perfumed 


Fig. 1.—Recertion Gown wira Jet Ports. 
For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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wadding. That is a dainty fancy which many 
a woman has now of keeping every article of her 
personal possession sufficiently in contact with the 
one odor she selects and solely adheres to for 
them to absorb and retain a faint trace of it. 
Combs and brushes, laid with this intent upon 
the sachet, acquire an impalpable fragrance, which 
is orig! imparted to the hair on which they 
are used. N 
the over-free use of perfumes. The violet, rose, 
heliotrope, whichever is used, should be faintly 
suggested rather than obtrusively perceived. 
sachet that was large enough to nearly cov- 
er a bureau top was among the bridal gifts at a 
very recent wedding, and was enough out of the 
ordinary to merit description. It was made of 
violet satin, scented with violet powder, and tack- 
ed, with a pearl bead covering each stitch, into a 
wavelike surface. To have done this successful- 
ly the upper part of the sachet must have been 
cut considerably larger than the under part, and 
unless the satin was as thick and rich as in the 
model, a thin interlining would have to be intro- 
duced to keep the billows from flattening down. 
The corners were decorated with very beautiful 
triangles of duchesse lace, which could hardly be 
obtained except by cutting a lace handkerchief 
into four, and otherwise disposing of the cambric 
centre. The centre of the sachet was ornamented 
with a large initial, worked with seed-pearls. At 
those portions of the edge left between the lace 
corners the satin is full enough to project slight- 
ly over and conceal the edge, so that no trim- 
ming is required. 

The sachets used for covering the bottom of 
bureau and closet drawers may be simply cover- 
ed with silkolene or cheese-cloth, the scent-pow- 
der being scattered between sheet wadding. Lit- 
tle muslin bags filled with the scent can be used 
in shoe-drawers and wardrobes. 

In spite of prophecy, doilies continue to be 
made, given, and used. They are still very ele- 
gant for state occasions, and very simple and 
washable for every-day use. Housekeepers with 
the ability to gratify pretty fancies use several 
sets of doilies at a company dinner. Some of 
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othing shows more lack of taste than’ 


them are the filmy products of Fayal, others the 
beautiful silk Maltese squares that euggest the 
lace on the court mantle of the Doge's bride in 
the old Venetian picture. A quaint but not quite 
to be recommended set of doilies in use at a well- 
known house, where entertaining is a matter of 
every-day life, are in circular form, and made of 
a Very open and fine pattern of black guipure or 
real lace. In the house mentioned they are used 
sometimes upon solid gold plates, which perhaps 
need the black veil to prevent their dazzling the 
diners. 

Workers who are expert in using the tatting- 
bobbin, or shuttle, whichever may be its name, 
make exquisite doilies of white knitting-silk, tat- 
ting, for each, twelve or sixteen, according to size, 





OsTRICH-FEATHER COLLAR WITH VICLETS. 






Fig. 2.—Earty Sprine Taror Gown, 
For pattern and description see No. VI. ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 











of the little rosettes well known to workers 
in the art, and joining them in rows to form 
a square. Other very beautiful doilies can 
be made by bordering a tiny square of bolt- 
ing-cloth with a single row of tatted white 
or pink silk rosettes 

Little mats to keep the butter-plates from 
contact with a polished table at the lunch 
when a cloth is dispensed with are much 
fancied by some persons. Unless for a bread 
and-butter plate, almost anything on sale at 
the shops seems too large for the purpose 
Maple leaves of linen with button-holed edge 
are pretty, but stem and points are prone to 
curl up after a few days of use. A friend 
suggests giving the Bazar readers a rule for 
crocheting some butter-plate mats that she 
has found useful. The centre, made as di- 
rected, is meant to represent an open rose in 
slight relief, but with not enough projection 
to interfere with putting upon it either but- 
ter-plate or tumbler if it is appropriated to 
that use 

The material designated for working. the 
little mat is white wash silk, but linen knit 
ting-thread or crochet cotton could be sub- 
stituted if preferred. 

For the first round make a chain of five 
stitches, and join them in a ring. Second 
round.—One single stitch, chain three, catch 
in the ring of five stitches; repeat until there 
are six meshes. Third round.—One single, 
three doubles in each mesh. Fourth round. 


—One double, chain six, catch under the first 
row of leaves; repeat until you have six 
meshes. Fifth round.—One single, six dou- 


bles in each mesh. Sixth round.—One dou- 
ble, chain eight, catch under the second row 
of leaves; repeat until you have six meshes. 
Seventh round.—One single, twelve double 
in each mesh. Eighth round.—One double, 
chain ten, catch under the third row of 
leaves. Ninth round.—One single, 
doubles in each mesh 
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wire in constructing fanciful lamp shades. 
The wire-cloth would seem to be a founda. 
tion upon which painted, gilded, or em- 
broidered lace bands are laid flatly, with an 
added frill of the lace falling from the lower 
edge of the shade. Jewels and spangies are 
also spoken of as being sewed upon the wire- 
cloth in a sort of arabesque pattern. Pos- 
sibly lovers of novelty will be aided by 
these somewhat barren hints in constructing 
shades that will be different from most of 
those in use in this part of the world 


SMALL CONVENIENCES. 


HOME may be fitted up in luxurious 

style, and yet if lacking in small con- 
veniences it may be destitute of comfort. 
The house-mother or the daughters must at- 
tend to these. No mere furnisher or artist 
of any sort can supply them. They are the 
little things whose need is felt in daily ex- 
perience. From the want of them may re- 
sult innumerable slight embarrassments, or 
even serious trouble. 

Any one who has felt in the dark for a 
match-box only to find it gone from its place 
knows the disappointment that ensues. One 
who has required a string in a hurry under- 
stands the perplexity that may arise from 
the want of a ball of twine, or a box or bag 
filled with short cords. 

It is, to say the least, rather hindering 
when one wishes to write a memorandum in 
haste and has no lead-péncil at band. If the 
pencil be within reach, but pointless, the 
consequent delay seems almost irritating. 

Then there are the appointments of the 
work-box and the mending-basket. How 
easy it is to take a stitch in time when every- 
thing necessary is at hand, and how difficult 


| a smal! task may be when the case is other- 


| wise! 
, fourteen | sik of different hues, needles of graduated 
Tenth round.—One | 


double, chain twelve, catch under the fourth 
row of leaves. Eleventh round.—One sin 
gle, sixteen doubles in each mesh Twelfth 
round One double, chain fifteen, catch 
under the fifth row of leaves. Thirteenth 
round. —One single, eighteen doubles in each 
mesh. Now the rose is formed. Fourteenth 
round Chain twelve, catch five stitches 
back, draw slip stitch; this forms a little | 
bulb. Chain ten, catch back slip stitch, fast- 


en in the middle of the leaf and at the end 
of it; fasten in two. Fifteenth round.—Make 
like the first row of chain, 
the bulbs. Sixteenth round.—Chain eight, 
catch between every two bulbs. Seventeenth 
round. —Single in every chain, stitch all 
around. Eighteenth round.—One double, 
chain three; fasten in every other two sin- 
gies all around. Nineteenth round.—Single 
crochet all around, 
Rosettes made on this same plan, and 
worked with red or yellow knitting - silk, 
can be sewed together to make a very pret- 
ty lamp shade to stretch over one of the 
porcelain lamp shades generally used upon 
ibrary - table lamps, in preference to the 
ruffled and laced ones that please the eye but 
obseure the light. A French paper men- 
tions, amid a medley of gossip about fash- 
ions and fancy-work, the use ) of silver woven 
LETTER FROM BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN TO 
wM KN ABE & OO. 
(Tranalated ) from the German.) 
New Yor, Jan, 5, 1896, 
Dean Sins: — It affords me special pleasare to ex- 
press to you my great satisfaction with your inetra- 
ments. The same fully justify the distinguished re- 
newn which they eajoy, and I can only covcur in the 
verdict of Messrs. von Bilow and D’Albert, in em- 
phasizing that the Kuabe Pianos, before all in re- 
gard to mellow and singing (gesangvollen) tone com- 
bined with power, respond tw the highest demands 
These qnalitie+,anuited with a poe mechanism, place 
*The Knabe Piano” at the head of the best Ameri- 
can justraments, and I asain beg to express my eatis- 
faction that I have the ase of the same for my entire 
American tour, With highest esteem, 
Yours truly, 
Beawnaup Stavennacun.—{ Adv.) 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over ow years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 





sneceas, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best — flor 
@iarrhaan, Sold by druggists in every part the 


world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 





ADVERTISE MENTS. 


WALTER BAT BAKER & & CO, 


"PURE, HIGH 4 ORADE. 


oe AND CHOCOLATES 
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Spools of cotton of various numbers, 


size, Wax, emery, and sharp scissors—a good 
supply of all these greatly expedites the 
work of the needle-woman. So it is in the 
matter of writing. When the desk is well 
stocked with stationery, pens, good ink, and 
postage-stamps—all these attract to corre- 
spondence. 

At the toilet many useful trifles are almost 
indispensable. Perhaps the tendency of the 
present day is to multiply them there to an 
undesirable degree. 





THE LAST ADDRESS FROM THE THRONE. 


“With a sad heart, my people, I bid you farewell. 
government is due to the rising forces of civilization. 
you would be happy and rise with the rest of the world, use that most perfect of ‘rising’ agents, 


LILIVOKALANI. 





Vou. XXVIIL., No. 6. 


The downfall of our 
Adapt yourselves to new conditions, and if 


(And the Hawaiians chuckled in glee at their ex-Queen’s pun.) 





Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder.” 
EUROP Thirty cunts to Europe. Ocean 
e sore ARK, 


Gazette. F.C. Tourist Agt., 111 —— 
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MADAME ROWLEY'S TOILET MASK 


FACE CLOVE. 


The following claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask are the grounds on which it is recom- 
mended to ladies for Beautifying, Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion: 


Ist. The Mask is Soft and Pliable, and can be Easily 
Applied wi Worn without Discomfort or Inconvenience, 


2d. It is durable, and does not dissolve or 
come asunder, but holds iis original shape. 


Bd, It has been Analyzed by Eminent 
Scientists and Chemical Experts, and 
pronouneed Perfectly Pure aud Harm- 
less. 

4th. With ordinary care the Toilet Mask 
will Last for Years with its valuable 
properties unimpaired. 

5th. The Mask is protected by letters pat- 
ent, has been introduced fifteen years, and is the 
only Genuine article of the kind. 

6th, lis Recommended by Eminent 


Physicians and Seientific Men a a 
substitute for injurious cosmetics. 


7th. The Toilet Mask is as Unlike the 
fraudulent appliances used for conveying cos- 
meties, etc., to the face as day is to night, and it 
bears no analogy to them, 


Sth. The Mask may be worn with Per- 


fect Privacy, ad the closest Scrutiny 
cannot detect that it has been used. 






Trape-Mank 
Regd 


The Toilet Mask or Face Glove in 
position to the face. 
To be worn 3 times in the week. 


9th. \t isa Natural Beautifier for Bleaching and Preserv- 
ing the Skin,and Removing Complexional Imperfections. 


10th. The Toilet Mask is so\d at a mod- 


erate price, and one purchase ends the expense. 


11th. Many dollars uselessly expended for 
cosmetics, lotions, and like preparations, may, 
by its use, be saved. 


12th. Ladies in every part of the coun- 
try are using the Toilet Mask with gratify- 
ing results, 


13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective 
for beautifying purposes, and never injures the 
most delicate skin. 


14th. While it is intended that the Toilet 
Mask ve Worn During Sleep, it may 
be applied, with equally soil can at Any 
Time, to suit the of the 
wearer. 


15th, The Toilet Mask has received the 
testimony of well-known society and professional 
ladies, who proclaim it to be the greatest 
discovery for beautifying purposes ever offered 
to the public, 


convenience 


A Few Specimen Hxtracts from Testimonial Iietters: 


“Tam so rejoiced at having found at last an article 
that will indeed improve the complexion. 





“ Bvery. lady who desires a faultless complexion 
should be provided with the 1 Toilet Mask. 


“My face is as soft and ‘enenel as an infant's.” 


“Tam perfectly delighted with it.” 

“As a medium for removing discolorations, soft- 
—-- Fr beautifying the skin, I consider it une- 
q ." 





“It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable 
treasure.” 





“I find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 
gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 





“I have worn the Toilet Mask bat two weeks, and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” 





“The Toilet Mask certainly acts upon the skin with 
a mild and beneficial resuit, making it smoother and 
clearer, and seeming to remove pimples, irritations, 
etc., with each application.” 








“For softening and Perites the skin there is 
nothing to compare with 





“ Your invention cannot fail to supersede everythin: 
that is used for beautifying purposes.” —? 





“LT must tell you how delighted I am 
Toilet Mask ; 

“The imp 
vellous. BS 


with your 
it gives unbounded satisfaction.” 








tin my plexion is truly mar- 





**T have been relieved of a sallow, greasy complexion 
after trying all kinds of cosmetics without success.” 


COMPLESZION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden bagettestiy by ———— and powders, but can only be removed 


By its use every kind of s i ities, r 
beautiful. It is harmless, costs ttle. 
and is both o— complexion preserver and beautifier. 
in England and France, 9 years. 


saves its user money. 


Introduced and favorably 


expert testimony, and full particulars, mailed free 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. 


Wie eae ae ees Please mention “ Harper's Bazar.” 


tly the Toilet Mask. 


oughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and 
It prevents and REMOVES : 


WRINEBLES, 


known throug! 


hout the United States 15 years 


we PAMPHLET, with, authentic proofs of exceptional merit, cnlaent 
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Wrong chimney, bad lamp 
—no*matter what lamp you 


have. You want the “ Index 





to Chimneys’’— free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SOOO 


maker of 





“pearl glass” and pearl top.” 


Cuarves E. Pervear, Agent. 


The Advance 


SPRING 





Teviot Suiting. 


An Ideal Wash Fabric, for Golf, 
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Cycling, Tennis and Walking 
Gowns. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 


STYLES 


Indicate that very wide skirts of the Godet or Organ 


Pipe form will be the v . These must hang with 
considerable fulness to be in correct form. 

Puffed sleeves will still continue popular, with a 
few slight changes in — design ; both, however, 
must thoroughly lined with the best stiffening 
to add grace and beauty to the costume. There is 
but one lining for this purpose, 








**Some folks don’t know enough to put 
Duxbak Rainproof binding on their dress 
skirts and when the clerk tells them that 
some other kind is ‘just the same’ as the 


‘Ss. H. & M.’ 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding, 


they don’t know any better than to take 
it.”” 

Don’t YOU take ANY binding unless it 
reads **S. H. & M.” 


For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


Samples and Booklet on ‘*How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,”’ for 2c. stamp. 
The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., New York. 








largest 
Turkish, Persian, E 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
The nese, Chinese, 
ptian, and 

India House in the World. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Specific Duty on Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets being abolished, and duty 
on porcelain, pottery, etc., etc., being 
| greatly reduced, we offer our entire stock 
| ata DISCOUNT of 25-4 

| JAPANESE SCREENS 
| COLORED CLOTH, 4- fold, 5 
| ft.,gold embroid’d, 9.00; less 25% 6.75 

BLACK VELVET, 4-fold, 5}4 ft., 

gold embroid’d, 16.50; less: 25 # 12.38 
| COLORED SATIN, silk embroid’d, 


4-fold, 534 ft., 24.00; less 25%. . 18.00 
HAND-PAINTED CLOTH, 4- 
fold, 536 ft., 15.00; less 25 ¢ . 11,25 


Every Article in Our Stock, 25 # 
off. 





COWNS. 


S M A R By purchasing x 


| 

avy news-stand a 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 

| ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective, 

| Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by sending 

| $1.00 directly to the publishers of VeGUE, a 

| weckly fashion paper iesued Thursdays, Address 


7 ry 4 . 
New York. Hair-Cloth Crinoline 
which can be procured in y, black or white, in 
light, medium and heavy weights. The Weft is all 

air, and not part Cotton, which is worthless for 
dress stiffening. Ask your dealer for Ours; ac- 


im no other 
Q ye of 


ee EE eee 





LADY AGUNTS— ° / ; 

D To sell the best- wearing shams. See that the Weft is all pure 
and best-selling Corset on | % Hair 

YGEIA. For all particulars write | WooopcossonoonooncKCOoxnoon epcoD0oRd 

CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. | 


T 
THE WESTERN 


PES ESS ESSEP TOS TOSCC$TOOCSSSOSOSSSSSESERSE SEES CE REL ERE ESSER LEER SERRE SEES SS EES Se 


200 
ms 
° 


“S.H.&M.” Dress Stays are the Best. | VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave., New York. 


LEWANDO’S 17 Temple Place, Boston. 


365 Fifth Ave., New York. 
All materials dyed or cleansed. Exvinblixhed 1529, 
Largest in America. Semd for Price-list. 


UT | If so, ask for Boston Linen, Boston 
} Bond, or Bunker Hill Writing-Pa- 


$ pers and Envelopes. If your sta- 
2 tioner does not carry them, send 4 
} cents in stamps to us for samples. 
Paper ? } Express or a yn are very cheap. 
~~ Freight cheaper still. 
taste, &c., without charge. Circular 


references “MISS'A, BOND, 35 Lexington Ave. N.Y. | SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, *° 





and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of —_— 
Frankiin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 


puy Lundborg’s 


LADD & COFFIN, 


Anywhere 








Set perfectly 
when inter- 
lined with 


FIBRE 
CHAMOIS 


@ and though rump- 

© led or crushed by 

© careless packing 

@® or the weight of 

© an outer gar- 

. ment, will re- 

@) sume their 

© proper shape if 

© lightly shaken 
The advan- 


© 
© 
© 
© 
©) 
©) 
©) 
@ 
© 
© 
@) 
© 
©) 
© 


© you buy is 


© stamped— a Fibre Chamois.” 


= ALL LEADING DRY GOODS STORES SELL IT 





TRADE MARK. 


BABY’S, 
CHILDREN’S, 


5. Style 65. 
Just the qnement Sor Bags end 
iris, 











Other Styles: and LADIES. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 
= ety Materials, workmanship and fit Perfect 

The Very Best Carment Made. 


Waste money on cheap waists because 
cheap price. It don’t 
r price and buy the 
t supports under- 
iders. 


al 
—_ 





Sold by leading dealers, The C. ¥. Chadwick Co., Brockiyn, ¥.¥. 
SHALL We 


WHICH ONE state we 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 



























MANUFACTURER 


L. LEGRAND 
11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
ARIS 


Novnal) 
; ——) 
x 












GOLD ev ALL 
ORUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 





| and Mixtures. Specially adapted and selected 
| for the present style of dress. 
FANCY PLAIDS, 
FRENCH NOVELTIES, CREPONS, 
| PLAIN AND FANCY CREPONS, 


Novelty tn Color and Form. 








| EFrintead Challies, 
SERGE, HOMESPUN, CAMEL’S-HAIR FABRICS 


Proadvoay A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


















$ F 4 cE E q Organs, also our new and elegant 
2 s 
SES 229.62 00ry 89 the world, from 
yw and the commissions of the agents. 4 
3079 
until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- : 
oO 
catalogue at once 2u want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. e 


catalogue of Pianos containing 
*) which we sell direct to the con- 
% We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 
ments. Easy payment. 
Send for 
Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter 2° 


| 

Our large 24-page catalogue of 

16 pages. We have the largest 
% sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer 
» 20 years, with stool and book, for only 

Required © 
We positively ss atgmaaad every Organ and Piano twenty years. 
yo 


is received. 
As an advertisement we Stool, Beok, and Cover © 
will sell the first Piano of 1 7 500 Free 2 


our make in a place for only == Regular price, $350.00. 


Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co., 


P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. 
LOT ete tet ete tet RIAD REE EIDE OKIE VEER 


é 








and everywhere. 


Contiable KS Ca | 


Spring Dress Fabrics. 


Scotch and English Suitings, Checks, Stripes, | 


HPKPRRI LOKI IAAP PI DIS KPIPIPIPIPI, | 


New York. 













| 


| 


| 
| 








A'l druggists or by mall 50 — 
cents, rryvab td ac =< 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


©-EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





" Is a perfected Henrietta, having the 


same general appearance and weave. It 
comes in three weights: extra light, light, 
and medium. 

Ask to see it at the dry-goods shops! 
An examination will convince you of its 


PRIESTLEY’S 
Black Silk Warp. 


SS SA 








merits. 
Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
ElYS CREAM BALM CURES | Shy: 
COLD7HEAD <7 


PRICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS MM 
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NATURE MADE HER 8O. 


AnD NOW 
Time 


ABOUT COMPANY 


Wewt MUM, OTLL THRY 
MORE OR LESS ATTHRACTIVE,” 


; RUDDY DUCKS AVENGER 


Duck sailed throagh the marsh on her 
, way, 
t the hantsman bold had ventured 
aay 

yr feathers up with pride, she polished 

. 
hat the world so wide held aught 

i 
esed how popular with mortals was 


ever heard clubmen on het 


dived 


that species 


Tneoph tat 


cate that, like a very boy, 


led curiously to where there sat a bold 


Alas, poor duck! she'd hardly bad a chance to say 
ye day 
To that vile zine deceiver that was floating in the 
» hunter's gun went off, the shot 
r side, 
ah wide open she turned three times 
round—and died. 
And, oh, the hunteman’s glee was great to note the 
duck i 
His mouth 
rat, 
And paddling to the shore, he took that bird so rich 
aud eweet 
And cooked her, and then sat him down io ecstasy 
w eat. 


wae fat 


did water copiously when he had poted 


t he was unsophisticate, just as that duck had 
heoe 

ght no 
uckly Qu 


more of bullets than had she, the 
k =e 
And in the haaste 


with which he ate the juicy, fruity 


bit, 
He overlooked the hidden shot, and straightway 
ewallowe' it. 


And it avenged that Ruddy Duck, so murderonsly 
slain; 

It laid that bunteman low, and he ne'er left his bed 
again, 

For on ite travels that fell shot, that tool of death 
aud storm, 

Did lodge within that hunter bold’s appendix vermi- 
form! 





I CAN'T HAVE MY COOK ENTERTAINING VISITORS ALL THE 


HARD TO DISHCOURAGE GINTLEMEN, BUT OI CAN'T HELP BEIN’ 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 


In the corridor outside a hotel dining-room the fol- 
lowing conversation was overheard, the epeakers a 
woman and man, proven bride and groom by a hun- 
dred outward and visible signs. 

Sux (hanging back at the doorway and whispering) 
Don't look so happy. 1 sha'n't go in with you while 
you wear that — expression. Everybody there 
will know at a glance that we are bride and groom.” 

Hx (whispering also). “ My dear, take the beam out 
of your own eye.” 

A young woman connected with one of the city 
missions, while visiting a crowded downtown tene- 
ment, came across a very old Irish woman in a bare 
onfarnished room, with no fire and little food, and snf- 
fering from dire want. Vhe visitor gave her some 
money and sympathized with ‘her, and said she would 
come again soon, She added that in the mean while 
she hoped the neighbors would see that she did not 
collapse from sheer starvation. 

* Heaven bless yez!" said the old woman, “ ye 
pretty young lady! but I've no neighbors—they're all 


talians, mum 


M 
Mr Goodly. Everybody « 8 well of him.” 

Muss B. (pathetically). ““ Mamma, porely you wouldn't 
wish me to narry a man that I would uever ‘have a 
right to scold J” e : 


Hanou. “I can always tell a fisherman's house 
down on Cape Cod.” 

Parva. “ How can yon tell it, Harold 7” 

Hanoun, “ Why, because it is shingled all over like 


a fish.” . 


WONDERFUL STRENGTH. 


Hotel life's rather stupid, but I find one certain joy: 
"Tis riding on the litt with the elevator-boy. 


ns. B. “I can't see what's zo objection to young 


I think that he’s a wonder—he's only seventeen— 

And yet a stronger boy I doubt the world has ever 
Been. 

He'll take a dozen people down by the office door, 

And lift ‘em without effort up to the "leventh floor. 

I've heard about old Samson, but this boy knocks 
him flat ; 

I don't believe, with all his strength, that Samson 
could do that. 


Satr Critic. *‘ Tuat poxsx'? 100K Like youR work.” 


Amateur. “No; rr’s peaerty, me'r rr?” 
Fair 


Critic. “No; 1 ruuex r’s gaTuse Goon.” 


A GOOD REASON. 
, Tommy. “May I have some 
ma?” 


ae mam 
Mama.“ Why do you always 
bread-and. , and never 


sugars only worth 
pound, and butter’s about forty.” 
——ee 

“Do you go to church to hear 
the sermon or the music, 
Mande ?” 
“I go for the hime,” said 

le. 


Mand ; 


Hazotp. “Mamma, what is 
Bobby crying about ?” 
amma. “He is cutting his 
teeth. 
Harotv, “Mamma, don’t you 
og it’s his teeth that are biting 
him 7?” 


“I can — notsing the old— 
songs," she warbied. 

“You bet you can’t!” growled 
her husband. “And you don't 
seem to have any better success with the new ones. 
I think you'd better give up music and take to house- 
keeping.” 

Curoxen.y (at the door). “ Are you really sure that 
Miss Sweet ian't at home ?” 

Burporr (with honest pride). “ If yez doubt me word, 
I'l! ask ber to come down, so she can inform yez that 
she towld me to say so hersilf!” 

ome 
He was a prohibitionist; "was very fond of fish ; 
He ordered bass because it was a well-beloved dish. 
But, oh, he nearly fainted, and his face grew ashy 


pale, 
To see the waiter bringing in a mug of Bass’s ale! 
ee 


A certain lar style of hair-dressing was intro- 
duced in Washington city at the time when two well- 
known evangelists were holding revival meetings 
there, which may explain the following, overheard on 
a Seventh Street car. 

Finest Litrix Sonoor-ortn. “ What a funny way 
teacher wears her hair !” 

Szoonp Lirrie Souoer-ornt. “NV hy,don’t you know? 
That's a Sankey knot!” 

—————— 

On a Virginia farm two small colored boys who were 
hired to weed onions were started at opposite ends of 
a row, ond told to weed toward each other. 

me done mo'n what you's done,” said Dan, pres- 
ently. 

“No, you ‘ain't, nother,” asserted Sam. 

“ Yea, I is, den,” glancing down the row. 
nearer to yo’ dan yo’ is to me.” 

wutipiinatisniagas 

A Cape Cod séa-captain recently found himself 
stranded in the city of ton, with three days’.time 
upon his hands. After reflection, influenced doubtless 
by that atmoaphere of culture, be decided to read a 
book, with the men- 
ta) reservation that it 
should be semi-nanti- 
cal. With this object 
in view, he sought a 
book-stand, and there 
triumphantly . selected 
Ships that Passe in the 
Night. “And if youll 
believe me,” said the 
captain, telling bis own 
story, “there ain't adad- 
barn ship in the whole 
thing, and I read every 
page lookin’ for it.” 

<> -- 


Banker (fo 
for clerkship). 
a had ony experience 

na bank 

Apriioant, “Yea, sir; 
I was a depositor in 
one, until the cashier 
ran away with all the 
funds!” 

ae 

Carin. “Mamma,why 
did they call Robinson 
Crusoe’s man ‘Friday’!” 

Mornar. ‘Because he 


“T's lots 


icant 
oe Have 


w 
don't you call me W 
instead 


neaday, 
Paal?’ 


SUGGESTION FOR A RAINY DAY. 


IT ALL DEPENDED, 


“You have a beantiful place bere,” he said to the 
proprietor of the Alsatian Hotel. ‘‘ Nicest winter-re- 
sort house I ever struck.” 

“Glad it pleases you,” said the proprietor. 

“Yes,” said the new “en leaning up against one 
of the onyx pillars and letting bis hands fall easily 
into his trousers pockets; “I have been around a 

eal, but I never saw euch service. Meals dain- 
uly cooked, sir, waiters attentive, ee in your 
room quicker than you can jerk a lamb’s tail—in fact, 
everything up to date.” 

“We aim to have our patrons attended to in first- 
class style,” observed the rietor. 

“You succeed most admirably,” said the guest. 
“Then the rooms! Rooms with closets in 
sunny—wel) ventilated. Makes me feel at home, sir. 

of home, that’s what I like about the piace. 
ome atmosphere, you know; cheerful te 
fires in lobby; rage on floor; library at hand. Have 
a house in town myself called home, but thie beats ft, 
Makes me glad I’m living; glad to be here; glad I 
can congratulate you, sir, on such a magnificent place.” 

“Such praise is always a pleasure to hear,” mur- 
mured the proprietor. “I hope, sir, now that you 
like it so well, you will make up your mind to linger 
with us for some time.” 

“That depends,” said the guest, reflectively, as he 
mechanically turned over the leaves of the register. 
“Tam going back to town to-day, bat,” he ied, as 
he looked up at the ———- while the giad illomi- 
nation of a emile full of serene hope gradually spread 
over his expressive face, “if I can sacceed in mort- 

ng my house for enough money, | shall come back 
stay another week.” 
——————.— 


er. 
hy don’t they just lie 


of PECULIAR EXPRESSION TO MADAME FATTY'S SLEEVE AS SHE sane 
“OLD FoL_ks at HOME” AT THE CONCERT LAST EVENING, 


HER CHOICE 


It was early evening, and in the rear parlor of a hand- 


somely furnished house just off from the Avenue a young 
couple sat earnestly engaged in conversation. There was 
something about the young man as he sat with head 
slightly inclined toward the object of his affections that 
indicated more than the bearing of the careless every-day 
young fellow about town, and a phrenologist would have 
noted, in the contour of his bead lines that showed a 
deeper earnestness, a more thoughtful regard for others, 


than are commonly 


seeD men of his age. Sud- 


denly, with the graceful self-controlled movement of one 
who is sure of bimeelf, and with an air of evident deter- 
mination, he arose from his seat and walked over to the 
chair where his stately and beautiful companion was 
seated. ‘ Honoré,” he said, as he gently took ber hand 
in his, “since the time, a few short days ago, when you 
promised to become my wife, it may have seemed strange 
to yon that I have apparently neglected something, which, 
though unimportant when viewed from the highest stand- 
poiut of love, and which I may term only one of the chips 
that airily flodt upon that surging tide, is nevertheless, 
though but a trifle, dear to the heart of woman. But if I 
have delayed for a short time this token of our sacred 
betrothal, believe me, it has only been becanee, in my 
great care to please you, I was loath to place before my 
futare wife anything which would not be entirely suited 
to her, and satisfactory in every sense. My first thought 
was to consult wholly my own taste, but knowing that a 
man so deeply immersed in business as I am, and viewing 
things from so practical a stand-point, has not that finely 
developed 


esthetic sense of beauty inherent in @ woman, 


continued, rapidly drawing from his pocket a small par- 
cel neatly tied with white ribbon, “thought it best to 


moonds, a cluster, two stones set together, and a 
I wanted to be sure and get you something that in the 


“W--nwoa- 04: 


entirely harmonious to your sense of the beautiful.” 


dear,” said the 
of joy, wh’ 














RABBITS. 


fin native rabbit of our forests is quite 

worthy of a place in the list of winter 
game, though it is only in certain localities of 
the South that it is regarded-with favor. 

Their abundance in our markets from No- 
vember until March renders them very cheap, 
and when properly served they are excellent 
food. 

As few cooks understand preparing rab- 
bits with variety the receipts h cess given will 
enable housekeepers to test their merits in 
various dishes. 

Roast Rabbit,—Select a fat young rabbit; 
wipe well inside and out with a wet cloth, 
then dry. Make a stuffing of bread crumbs, 
a little thyme, and parsley. Moisten with 
melted butter and beaten egg; season with 
pepper and salt. Fill the body of the rabbit 
with the mixture; sew up, dredge with a lit- 
tle flour, put in a baking - pan, baste with 
lard, and set in a hot oven until tender. 
Serve with parsley gravy. 

Panned Rabbit.—Clean a fat rabbit and 
cut in halves. Place in a baking-pan, spread 
with bits of butter, dredge with salt and 
pepper, and set iu a well-heated oven for one 
hour; baste every ten minutes. When done, 
take up on a heated dish; add flour and but- 
ter to the gravy in the pan, with a teacup of 
boiling water; stir until well cooked, season 
with salt and pepper, and pour around the 
rabbit 

Barbecued Rabbit (an old Virginia receipt). 
—Take a large fat rabbit; rub all over with 
melted butter, and sprinkle with pepper and 
salt. Lay on a broiling-iron, set over a hot 
fire, and turn until brown on both sides. 
When well done put ina baking-pan, spread 
with butter, and set in the oven for ten min- 
utes. Mix two table-spoonfuls of vinegar, 
a teaspoonful of mustard, the juice of half a 
lemon, and two table-spoonfuls of currant 
jelly together. Set over the fire to heat, sea- 
son with salt and a dash of cayenne, pour 
over the rabbit, and serve. 

Stewed Rabbit.—Cut a rabbit into small 
joints; let soak in salt and water for ten 
hours. Put three ounces of butter in a 
saucepan, set over the fire to melt; 
table-spoonful of flour and a cupfui of boil- 
ing water; lay the 

saucepan to cook gently for one hour; add 
one small onion chopped fine. 
rabbit is tender take up in a heatéd dish and 
keep warm. Beat two eggs and mix in the 
sauce with a cupful of cream;season with 
pepper, salt, and a teaspoonful of mixed par- 
sley. Let boil up once, and pour over the 
rabbit. Put a border of boiled rice around 
the dish and serve. 

Rabbit Fricassee:— Cut two tender fat 
young rabbits into pieces. Put in a sauce 
pan with hot water to cover; add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and set over the fire to cook 
slowly until tender. Take up; set to keep 
warm. Puta slice of fat pork in a frying- 
pan; set over the fire; ada two slices of 
onion, a bunch of sweet herbs, an ounce of 
flour, and a blade of mace; let cook all to- 
gether until brown; add the liquor from the 
rabbit; let boil up once; strain with the 

(Continued on page 100.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
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IVORY 


SOAP 


Chapping is caused by the re- 





























moval of oil which is necessary to 
keep the skin supple. Those who 
suffer from this cause should use 
only a mild pure soap like the 
Ivory. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Ow'ri. 





add a | 
pieces of rabbit in the | 


When the | 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Soup Making 
—a pleasure 


VIN MARIANI 


eon NOURISHES Body us 
Brain 


STIMULATES 
REFRESHES 
Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 
F ene, 
Sent Free, Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ ©} MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yous. 1@ @ 


THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURRAY 
& LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


In children’s eruptive troubles, and to the § 
bed-ridden invalid, and those who suffer from ‘ 
skin affections, dandruff, itching, and falling 
hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and 
healing qualities of Packer’s Tar Soap make it 
truly valuable. 


with 


Extract 
Our little book of 


Wrinkles” mailed free. 
dress to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“Culinary 
Send ad- 





























School children, ladies shopping, business men, 
and persons whose daily avocations may bring 
them in contact with contagion, in public vehi 
, cles, etc., will find its antiseptic properties a 

constant protection. Bathing with it is most 
( refreshing when fatigued. 


Isa Pleasure to Use .°. 








Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
“rane? 


On White China. 


govitan de Co 


Limoges 


On Decorated China, 








The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 
The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 


brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 








Wittms A. Hammonp, M.D., 
Mansion Hvutcutinsox, M.D., 
Physicians in-Chief. 


used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all ized scientific methods for the cure 
of Sesene. ‘or full information and pamphlet, 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 
Correspondence with physicians requested. 





— ee -. 
Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














The o 


V E L POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEX. EAS, Inventor 


9, Rue de la Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY. 


awarded at the Paris 
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‘ 








15, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


V 





SLEEP AND REST 


@ticura 


caty speeds, permanent, and economical 

entaae ng, dialivortne oom eczema, and every qpoctes 

of itching and burning skin and scalp diseases. 

Phan, taronghout the warid, and yd by Foglish end 
a 


1 . 
¥. Newaeay & Sovs, 1, King Edward-st. enden. | CS 
‘Tops. A. 


Deve & Cur. Corr., Sole 1 Beaton. 
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Mrs. Van Style 


and little Marie are 
both dressed in the 
beautiful ** Toile du 
Nord.”’ 
This fabric 
comes in such 
a great varie- 
ty of styles 
that it is suit- 
able for all 
ages. 
Checks 
from tiny 
pin heads to 
the very 
large plaids 
for young 
ladies’ wear; 
new designs 
for shirt 
waists, and many original effects 
which are shown only in the Park- 


forge Toile du Nord ” 
Parkhill Zephyrs 


These 
27 inches 


fabrics 
Clitheroe Zephyrs 


outwash 
32 inches 


and out- 

wear all 

others. The standard wash goods 
of the country. Sold by all dry 
goods dealers. For samples, ad- 
dress 


Parkhill Mfg. Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Masons Hanlin 


PIANOS 


Are the ONLY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883. This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quarter as much tuning as pianos 
generally. 

In all respects these pianos illustrate the same 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them Hicurstr 
AwWArps at ALL Great World’s Fairs since thas 

of Paris, 1867. 
No one contemplating the pur- 


chase of a piano should fail 
to examine these instruments. 


Write for particulars. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Masons. Hamlin 


Boston. NewYork. Chicago, Kansas City. 


DANCE: aor 


“M. or by Ln a ~ wwe Gor 
= coun ines or Lo THE ~ 


SFipeT- pneciaw ae 
and song 


Bante’ Co, Tee hone New York. 











mete 
4cts, 
American Mi 





Most Requisite Relail Perfumery 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses : : 
Eau de Colugne impériaiec, Sapoceti, a special soap 


Creme de Fraises and Face Powder suitable for ladies in all climes. 
Jieky, Belle France: Extracts for the handkerchief and scent-botlle. Aleoeliat de Bese for the hair. 
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¥ 





THE BEDROOM COUCH. 


VERY bedroom should if possible contain a couch, if 
4 it be only of wicker, and especially is one indispensa- 
ble in the room of a guest, who frequently longs for a 
short nap, but refrains from taking one in the fear of dis- 
turbing a beautifully made or elaborately decorated bed. 
Guest-room furnishings, by-the-way, should not be so 
fine as to be overpowering. 1 heard of a lady once who, 
when on a visit to some friends, was put into a room the 
furniture of which was upholstered in white satin. She 
afterwards confessed that she used to sit on the floor when 
in retirement there, as, being in mourning, she felt sure 
her black gowns would leave a trace on the delicate cov- 
ering. There may have been some exaggeration in her 
amusing account of her trials, but it is certainly visiting 
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LACE-WORK DOILIES.—[Skx Pace 91.] 


under difficulties when none of the freedom of home can 
be enjoyed. 

Tf the room be small, and there is no other place for a 
couch, it could be set at the foot of the bed, where, if 
supplied with casters, it may easily be moved when neces- 
sary. 

One suitable for use in a bedroom may be gotten up 
with little trouble, and it is astonishing what treasures 
the attic will often afford. 

I have a sofa in mind which was so unsightly as to be 
absolutely useless. It was one of the old-fashioned sort, 
with a carved back; not by any means an antique of 
graceful shape and design, but a thoroughly plebeian, 
uncomfortable piece of furniture. 

The back was unscrewed and taken off, the soiled cover 
removed, and at a cost of $3 new springs and a fresh 
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cover of white cotton made it ready for a pretty spread 
and pillows, which transformed it completely. 

This spread is of French satine, in blue and white, to 
match the hangings of the room, and it was made by sew- 
ing a deep frill gathered on a cord to a piece of the goods 
of a suitable size to cover the sofa. This particular frill, 
by-the-way, is composed of many small pieces joined to- 
gether, and as it is quite full, the gathers hide the seams 
very effectively. 

The spread should be made of ample length, so that it 
may be paee down, ixito the place where the head of 
the couch joins the lower part, this device serving to keep 
it in place, and no other fastening being necessary. When 
finished, the couch may be set against the wall, and two 
large pillows, covered with the same material as the 
spread, arranged for the back, in which case ‘itis only 
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necessary to have the frill across the front and at bottom 
and top; or it may sit out in the room, when smaller pil- 
lows may be used, but these must be harmonious with 
the main covering. 

An adjustable cover of this sort has many advantages 
over one Which is nailed to the frame and tufted. It is 
less trouble to make, and of course less expensive, as the 
work may be done in the house; and it may be taken off 
and shaken or washed, as occasion requires, Tufted 


WOMEN 


chairs and sofas are handsome, but they afford deep and 
lasting lurking-places for the dust, and are always a trial 
on that account to the fastidious housekeeper. 

An old couch like the one described may be rejuvenated 
for a library or sitting-room if velours or corduroy in 
some handsome dark shade, like deep old-red, or terra- 
cotta, is used for the covering. This need only be 
hemmed all around, and if it is gracefully arranged will 
look extremely well. If liked, this heavier goods can be 
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caught up at the corners and a rosette of the material 
fastened at the point of draping. Indeed, a little ingenu- 
ity and thought, combined with taste, will secure charm- 
ing effects in house-decoration with often very little ex- 
—— of money, and the satisfaction which a woman 
eels in the work of her own hands and brain far exceeds 
her pride in any adornment of her home that is purely 
the result of the upholsterer’s art. 
Mary F. Harman, 
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saucepan over the rabbits; let stand two or 
three minutes and serve 

Rabbit dla Creole.—Take the fillets from a 
large fat rabbit, and bone the rest; cut the 
fleshy parts into neat pieces, and lard them; 
season with salt and cayenne; 
a layer 


lean ham cut in dice 


; thep lay in more of the 


pieces and ham until the pan is full, sprinkle | 
vrated bread crumbs and minced sweet | 


with 
herbs, Pour 
giass f sherry 
fire, an 
pieces ¢ 


over a pint of stock and a wine 
cover the pan; set over the 

let simmer four hours. Take the 
if rabbit up carefully, lay on a dish, 
and strain over 
Rabbit.—Take the whole 
legs from the rabbits; divide into 
Lard and braise them for one hour. 
Take up on a heated dish, and pour brown 
r them 
f Rabbit, —Put two fat young rab- 

a baking-pan; dredge with salt and 

set in a hot oven to cook until half 
take out, cut the flesh from the back 
bones and hind legs in long fillets; lard these 
and season with salt and a dash of cayenne; 
lay them in a saucepan with a pint of veal 
or chicken stock, half a dozen large mush 
snd two or three thin slices of onion. 
over the fire to simmer for half an hour 
Lay the fillets in a circle on a large dish, and 
put the mushrooms and onions in the centre; 
pour the sauce over the fillets; garnish with 
fried sippets 

Rabbit Friteau.—Take two cold roast rab- 
the backs and hind legs into neat 
season With salt and pepper, a little 
and chopped parsley Lay in 
a dish and cover with oil; squeeze over the 
juice of alemon. Let stand an hour. Make 
TY pint of rich egg batter, add a wineglass of 
wine, and beat until light. Set the batter in 
a warm place for twenty minutes, dip the 
pieces of rabbit into it, and fry in very hot 
fat. Pile on a dish and garnish with fried 
pat sley 

Hashed Rabbit (an English receipt).—Cut 
cold roast rabbit into pieces, leaving on the 

Put four thin slices of fat pork in 

ym saucepan and fry it; lay in the pieces 
and brown. Pour off the fat. Add 
half a pint of stock, a glass of port wine, a 
dozen mushrooms, a little salt and cayenne 


skim the gravy, 
Braised 
and hind 


pieces 


sauce ove 

Fillets 
bits in 
pepper 


dom 


rooms 
Set 


bit cut 
pice 


grated onion 


bones 
an if 
of rabbit 


with a table-spoonful of mixed sweet herbs, | 
rub | 


and let simmer very gently for one hour; 
a table-spoonful of butter and two of brown 
ed flour smooth, and stir in with a teaspoon- 
ful of onion juice. Let boil up once; add a 
gill of glaze and three table-spoonfuls of 
tomato catsup. Arrange the pieces of meat 
in a heap on a dish, strain the gravy, and 
pour over. Garnish with fried potato balls. 
Rabbit Pie—Cut a fat young rabbit into 
pieces, put in a saucepan, cover with hot 
water, add a little salt, and set over the fire 
to cook until tender; thicken with a table- 
spoonful of butter, and two of flour rabbed 
together; season with pepper, salt, and a 
squeeze of lemon juice, Line a deep bak- 
ing-dish with rich crust; tarn in the rabbit 
and gravy; cover with puff paste; set in the 
oven to bake brown. {LIZA R. PARKER. 


AN ARTIST'S MEASUREMENTS. 


N artist is authority for the following 
LX measurements, which he claims are ne 
cessary for a perfect model of physical 
beauty of the female form. 
requirements of a classic figure,” he says, 
a woman should be “five feet four and 
three-quarter inches tall, thirty-two inches 
bust measure, twenty-four inches around the 
waist, nine inches from armpit to waist, 
long arms and neck.” A queenly woman, 
however, must be ‘‘ five feet five inches tall, 
thirty-six inches bust, twenty-six and a half 
inches waist, thirty-five inches over the hips, 
eleven and a half inches around the ball of 
the arm, six and a half inches around the 
wrist, hands and feet not too small.” 

A similar authority lays down the rule 
that no colors should be worn save those 
which have a duplicate in the hair, eyes, or 
complexion, and he claims that a woman 
with blue-gray eyes and a thin, neutral 
tinted complexion never looks so well as 
when dressed in blue shades which are mixed 
with gray. A brunette should wear cream- 
color, as this reproduces the tints of her 
skin; 
plum and heliotrope, also in dove gray, as 
these contain a hint of pink, and so harmon- 
ize well with the face in which there is a 
good deal of color 
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Rusifoa 
ForTwe TEETH 
8 It’s a luxury and 
a benefit. It’s 
Y deliciously flav- 
ored,sweetensthe breath,stops 
decay, hardens the gums, and 
adds a charm of its own to the 
most irregular teeth. 
25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
zk. W ovr & Co.. Lowell, Mass. 
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put two table- | 
spoonfuls of pork dripping in a saucepan, put | 
of the rabbit pieces in it; cover with | 


backs | 





*To meet the | 





| beauty to the skin. 


while florid complexions look well in | 
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AN AROMATIC FRACRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont- 


It.is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best | 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 


No lady ever 


used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials -| 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- | 


less, for it 


contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 


wholly vegetable in its origin. 


The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


Gossamer Powder 


to lend a velvety softness and a delicate 
Per- 

fectly pure, entirely harm- 

less, absolutely invisible.$ 

Popular for 20 years. Be 

sure and get HENRY 
TETLOW’S. Price, 25¢. 

by mail, or at Druggists’. Sample Free. 


Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. ' 





IS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
sustenance for the skin. 


Award af 


Lambs’ Wool and is a natural 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer- 
-_ used throughout Europe, 
id should have a place on 
=o lady’s dressing-table in — 
this country. - 
ed article pina bears t 
ime."* Of dealers, or sent direct upon 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 26c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 35c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 60c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c. 

We send 


FREE upon re- 
quest an inter. 





NODE SALUD 


(WINE OF 


HEALTH.) 


“T am strongly convinced that we have in Vinwo de Salud a very pleas- 


ant and valuable tonic. 


I prescribe it for those patients who have weak digestive 


organs and find it difficult to retain medicine in the stomach.” 


(Letter on file in our office fram a well-known physician.) 


brated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 


A beautifullyillustrated booklet about this cele- 


a & CO., importers, 503 Fifth Ave., New Yook. 





ia esi ad Fie For Leundey. Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Cunptosion ond Mate, ‘200 ways 
to use Borax. Send postal. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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writing-tablet and 
only soc, Try it. 
All Stationers. 
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POZZONI’S COMPLEXION 
POWDER 
» Sopante votre der that will soften 
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> 
Pears 

Have you 
used Pears’ 
soap? 

Did you ever 
hear of a man 
or woman be- 
ginning to use 
it and stopping? 











FOR YOU? 


It may be a le thing to talk 
about but it isn't fa thecoonath rt as disa- 
greeable to to discuss as it is painful to endure. 


WE HAVE DISCOVERED an entirely new 
principle, protected by U. S. Gov't, by 
which any form of Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissures, or Fistula can be cured assure 
as day follows night. No matter how 
long standing, how many doctors, medi- 
cines, and treatments have failed; we ¢e// 
you of an original, common-sense, painless 
home cure. Particulars and proofs for 
nothing. A dollar for the cure, post 
paid. Itis neither salve, ointment, lini- 
ment, suppository, wash, instrument, or 
medicine. It isa mew principle. Address 

Komchacin Caloric Co. ,1 25 Lincoln 8t., Boston, Mass. 








